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‘*T was born in I know not what corner 
of Spain, I know not exactly in what | 


year; but I must be about twenty-three 
or twenty-four years old. Iam ignorant 
of my father’s name ; 
my mother, I believe that she was as un- 
certain about her parents as | am. She 
was called at Venice the Zingara, and I, 


the Zingarella. My mother had given to 


me as my patron Saint, Maria del Con- | 


suclo, or, as you would say, our Lady of 
Consolation. My earlier years were wan- 
dering and miserable. My mother and | 
travelled over the world on foot, living by 
our songs. I have a vague remembrance 
that, in the forest of Bohemia, we re- 
ceived hospitality at a chateau, where a 
handsome youth, the lord’s son, named 
Albert, 
kindness, and gave a guitar to my mother. 
That 
which | was one day to refuse to become 
the chatelaine. That young lord was count 
Albert de Rudolstadt, whose wife I was 


loaded me with attentions and 


chateau was Giant's castle, 


to be. 

‘** At ten, I began to sing in the streets. 
One day, when I was singing my little 
song on the place Saint Mark, at Venice, 
in front of a café, master Porpora, who 
was there, struck by the justness of my 
voice and the natural method which my 


mother had transmitted te me, called me, | 


questioned me, followed me to my garret, 
gave some assistance to my mother, and 
promised her to get me into the scuola de 


—~e — — a 


year 1846, by Franers G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 

+The adventures of Consuelo, already pub- 
lished, may have been forgotten by the reader. 
The author has thought best to condense them 
as much as possible. Those persons who are so 
fortunate in memory as to retain the whole of a 
long history, will find this repetition wearisome ; 
they are requested to skip this chapter, in order 
not to fatigue their attention. 


| 


and as to that of 


of 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the | 


music, of which there are so many in 
Italy, and whence come all the eminent 
|artists of both sexes; for they are direct- 
ed by the best masters. I there made ra- 
| pid progress; and master Porpora con- 


\ceived a friendship for me, which soon 


exposed me to the jealousy and ill turns | 


of my comrades. Their anjust treatment 
and the contempt they manifested for my 
rags, early gave me the habit of patience, 
of reserve and resignation. 

‘* ] cannot remember the day on which 
I first saw him, but it is certain that at 
seven or eight years old, I already loved 
a young man, or rather a child, an or- 
phan, abandoned, studying music like my- 
self, by means of protection and charity, 
| living like me upon the pavement, Our 
friendship, our love, for it was the same 


thing, was a chaste and delicious senti- 
ment. We passed together, in an inno- 
those hours which 
were not devoted to study. My mother, 


after having uselessly opposed it, sanc- 


cent vagabondism, 


tioned our inclination by the promise she 
at her death-bed, 
be married to each other, as soon as our 


exacted from us to 
labor should place us in a positition to 
bring up a family. 

** At the age of eighteen or nineteen, 


I was quite advanced in singing. Count 


the St. Samuel theatre, heard me sing at | 


church, and engaged me as first canta- 
trice, to replace Corilla, a handsome and 
powerful virtuoso, whose lover he had 
unfaithful him. 


been, and who was to 


This Zustiniani was in fact the protector | 
| 


of my betrothed Anzoleto, who was enga- 
ged with me, to sing the first-man’s parts. 
| Our 


débuts were announced under the 


most brilliant auspices. He had a mag- 
facility, an attractive person ; all the hand- 
some ladies patronized him. But he was 
lazy ; he had not had so skilful or so zeal- 
a master His success was 
less brilliant. He was grieved at first, 
then vexed, and lastly jealous; and I thus 


lost his love.’’ 


ous as mine. 


mendicanti, one of those free schools of 


Zustiniani, a noble Venetian, proprietor of | 


nificent voice, an extraordinary natural 


| ‘*Is it possible,’’ said the princess 
Amelia, ‘“‘ fur such a cause? Then he 
was very vile? 
** Alas! no, madam; but he was vain, 
and an artist. He obtained the protec- 
tion of Corilla, the disgraced and furious 
/eantatrice, who stole his heart from me, 
and quickly led him to offend and wound 
mine. One evening, master Porpora, 
who had always oppused our affection, 
because he pretends that a woman, in or- 
der to be a great artist, must remain free 
fron all passion, from all engagement of 
the heart, discovered to me Anzoleto’s 
‘treachery. The next evening, count 
Zustiniani made to me a declaration of 
‘love, which I was far from expecting, 
and which deeply offended me. Anzo- 
| leto pretended to be jealous, to believe 
‘me corrupted — he wished to break with 
|me. I fled from my lodging in the night; 
‘I went to my master, who is a man of 
| prompt inspiration, and who had aceus- 
'tomed me to be prompt in execution. 
He gave me some letters, a small sum of 
money, anda direction for my journey ; 
he placed me in a gondola, accompanied 
me to the main land, and I departed 
alone, at break of day, for Bohemia.” 

‘*For Bohemia?” madam de 
Kleist, who at the Porporiva’s courage 
and virtue opened her eyes very wide. 

‘‘ Yes madam,’’ resumed the young 
‘‘In our language of adventurous 


said 


girl. 
artists, we often say ‘ to tramp in Bohemia,’ 
to signify that we embark in the hazards of 
a poor, laborious and often culpable life, 
lin the life of the Zingari, who are also 
called Bohemians. As to myself, [ de- 
|parted not for that symbolical Bohemia, 
to which my fate seemed to destine me 
like so many others, but for the chivalric 
country of the T’chéques, for the father- 
land of Huss and of Ziska, for the Beeh- 
in fine for Giant’s Castle, 
where I was generously welcomed by 
the family of the Rudolstadts.” 

‘¢ And why did you go to that family ; ’ 
asked the princess, who listened with 
great attention ; ‘* Did they recollect hav- 


ing seen you when a child? ”’ 


mer-Wald, 
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‘* By nu means. 
myself, and it was not till long afterwards, 


and by chance, that count Albert remem- | 
bered and helped me to remember that) 
little adventure ; but my master Porpora| 


had been very intimate in Germany with 
the respectable Christian de Rudolstadt, 
head of this family. ‘Fhe young baroness 
Amelia, niece of the latter, required a 
governess, that is, a lady-companion, who 
should pretend to teach her music, and re- 
lieve her from the monotony of the dull 
and austere life they led at Riesenburg, 
(Giant's Castle.) 
family weleomed me as a friend, almost 


Her noble and good 
asarelation. I taught nothing, spite of 
my good will, to my pretty and capricious 
pupil, and —”’ 

‘* And count Albert fell in love With 
you, as must needs be! ”’ 

‘* Alas! madam, I cannot speak light- 
ly of so grave and painful a matter. 
Count Albert, 
man, and who united to a sublime soul, 


who passed for a crazy 


to an enthusiastic genius, strange eccen- 
tricities, an entirely inexplicable disease 
of the imagination —’”’ 

** Supperville told me of all that, with- 
eut believing it, and without making me 
People attributed to the 
young man supernatural qualities, the 


understand it. 


gift of prophecy, second sight, the power 
of making himself invisible. — His family 
related strange things on these points. — 
But all that is impossible, and I hope that 
you have no faith in it!” 

** Spare me, madam, the suffering and 


the embarrassment of deciding upon facts 


whieb are beyond the scope of my under- 
standing. I saw inconceivable things, 
and, at certain times, count Albert ap- 
peared to me a being superior to human 
nature. At others, | saw in him only an 
unfortunate, deprived of the light of rea- 
son, from the very excess of lis virtue, 
but at no time did 1 see him like to com- 
mon men. In delirium as in calmness, in 
enthusiasm as in depression, he was al- 
ways the best, the most just, the most 
wisely enlightened, or the most poetical- 
ly exalted of men. In a word, I cannot 
think of him or utter his name without a 
thrill of respect, without a deep tender- 
ness, without a kind of horror, for I am 
the involuntary, but not entirely innocent 
cause of his death.” 

“ Come, dear countess, dry your beau- 
tiful eyes, take courage aud continue, 
I listen to you without irony and without 
profane levity, I swear it to. you.”’ 

‘*He loved me at first, without my 
having a thought of it. He never spoke 
to me, did not ever seem to see me. [ 
believe that he first pereeived my presence 
in the chateau, when he heard me sing. 
} must tell you that he was a great musi- 
elan, and that he played the violin as no- 
body imagines it can be played. But | 


never knew that he possessed this incom- | 
° ‘ — | 
parable talent. His Tove had its origin | 


therefore in a transport of enthusiasm and | 


musical sympathy. His cousin, the bar- | 


oness Amelia, who had been betrothed to | 
hira two years and whom he did not love, | 
felt vexed with me although she did not | 
love him either. She declared this to me 
with more frankness than wickedness; 
for, in the midst of her caprices, she had 
a certain greatness of soul; she became 
of Albert's of 


the chateau, and, one fine 


tired indifference, the 


dulness of 
morning, left us, carrying off, so to say, 
her father, baron Frederick, count Chris- 
tian’s brother, an excellent and weak 
man, indolent in mind and simple of 
heart, slave of his daughter and passion- 
ately fond of the chase.”’ 

‘* You say nothing of count Albert's 
invisililily, of those disappearances of fif- | 
teen or twenty days, after which he sud- | 
denly reappeared, believing or pretend- 
ing to believe that he had not left the 
house, and not able or not willing to tell 
what had become of him while they 
were searching for him every where.”’ 

*¢ Since M. Supperville has related to | 
you this fact, apparently so marvellous, I 
will give you the explanation; I alone 
can do so, since this matter has always re- 
mained a secret between Albert and my- 
Near 


mountain called Schreckenstein, 


self. Giant's Castle there is a 
(stone 
of.horror,) which conceals a grotto and | 
several mysterious chambers, ancient sub- 
terranean constructions of the time of the 
Hussites. Albert, having gone through 
a series of very bold philusphical opinions, 
and religious enthusiasms carried even to 
mysticism, had remained a Hussite, or, 
more properly speaking a Taborite in his 
heart. Descended by the mother’s side, | 
from the king, George Podicbrad, he had | 
preserved and developed in himself the 
sentiments of patriotic independence and | 
of evangelical equality, with which the 
preaching of John Huss and the victo- 
ries of John Ziska have, so to speak, in- 
oculated the Bohemians.”’ 

‘* How she 


osophy!”’ 


talks of history and phil-| 
cried the princess, looking at 
‘‘who would have | 
told me that a girl of the theatre would | 
understand those things as well as I who 


madam de Kleist; 


have passed my life studying them in 
books? I told you, de Kleist, that there 
were, among those beings whom the opin- | 
ion of courts consigns to the lowest | 
ranks of society, understandings equal, if| 
not superior, to those which are formed in | 
the highest with so much care and ex-| 
pense.”’ 


** Alas! madam,’’ returned the Porpo- 
rina, ‘‘ 1 am very ignorant, and I had nev- 


er read anything before my residence at 


;e xcesses. 


admit. 


I did not recollect it| believe I was the only person who ever | Riesenburg. But there I heard so much 
heard him at Riesenburg ; for his family | of these things, and I was obliged to re- 


flect so much in order to understand what 
passed in Albert’s mind, that I was at 
last enabled to form an idea of them.,”’ 

‘* Yes, but you have become mystical 
and somewhat crazy yourself, my child, 
Admire the campaigns of John Ziska and 
the republican spirit of Bohemia, if you 


will, leonsent to that, for I have on those 
| . . ‘ 

'matters ideas quite as republican as your 
i . 

‘own, perhaps; fur to me also, love has 


revealed a truth opposed to what my 
school-masters taught me about the rights 
of the people and the merit of individuals ; 
but I do not share your admiration for the 
Taborite fanaticism, and their delirium 
That is absurd, 
cannot be realized, and leads to ferocious 
That thrones should be over- 


about Christian equaljty. 


turned, I consent and — would myself la- 


That 
republics should be established after the 
manner of Sparta, of Athens, of Rome, 
or of ancient Venice: that is what I can 
But your sanguinary and filthy 
Taborites are no more to my liking than 


bor at the work, in case of need. 


the Vaudois of flaming memory, the odi- 
‘ous anabaptists of Munster and the Pi- 


cards of ancient Germany.”’ 

‘*] have heard count Albert say that 
all those were not precisely the same 
thing,’’ replied Consueio modestly ; ** but 
I should not dare discuss with your high- 
ness upon subjects which you have stud- 
You historians and 
learned men who have attended to these 


ied, have here 


‘important matters, and you can judge, 


better than I can, of their wisdom and 
Sull, even if I had the 
happiness to have a whole academy to in- 
struct me, I do not think my sympathies 
would change. 
tal.’’ 


their justice. 


But I resume my reci- 


‘* Yes, I interrupted you by pedantic 
observations, and I ask your pardon.— 
Continue. Count Albert, proud of the 
exploits of his fathers, (that is very easi- 
ly understood and very pardonable), in 
love with you moreover, which is more 
natural and more legitimate still, would 


| not admit that you were not his equal be- 


fore God and before men? He was quite 
right, but was that the reason for desert- 
ing his father’s house, and for leaving all 
his family in affliction? ” 

‘**T was coming to that,’’ resumed Con- 
suelo; ‘* he weat to reflect and meditate 


/in the Hussite grotto at the Schrecken- 


stein, and he took the more delight in it, 
because only he and a poor crazy peasant, 
who followed him in his wanderings, 
knew of those subterranean abodes. He 
became accustomed to retire there every 
time any domestic trouble or violent emo- 
tion caused him to lose his self command. 
He could feel the approach of his attacks, 
and to conceal his delirium from his ter- 
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rified family, he reached the Schrecken-| brink of death. 


stein by a subterranean passage he had 
discovered, the entrance to which was a 
cistern situated near his apartment, in a 
flower garden. 
ern, he forgot hours, days, weeks.— 
Narsed by Zdenko, that poetic and vision- 


Once arrived in his eav- 


ary peasant, whose exaltation was some- 


what similar to his own, he had 


thought of again seeing the light, or of 


revisiting his family, until the fit began 
to pass away; and unhappily these at- 
tacks became each time more intense and 
Once at least, 
he remained so long absent, that they 
thought him dead, and I undertook to dis- 


took longer to dissipate. 


cover the place of his retreat. I suc- 
ceeded with much trouble and danger. 
I descended into the cistern, which was 


in his garden, and by which | had one 


night seen Zdenko secretiy ascend. Not 
knowing how to direct my course in those 
abysses, | came near losing my life. At 


last I found Albert; I succeeded in dis- 
pelling the sorrowful torpor into which 
he was plunged; I restored him to his 
family, and made him swear never to re- 
He 


was 


turn without me to his fatal cavern. 
yielded, but he warned me that it 
condemning him to death; and his pre- 
diction was but too well realized.” 

‘*How sot That was restoring him 
to life, on the contrary.” 

**No, madam, not unless I sueceeded 
in loving him, and never being a cause of 
regret to him.”’ 

‘“*What! you did not love him? you 
descended into a well, you risked your 
life in that subterranean journey —’’ 

‘*Where the simple Zdenko, not un- 
derstanding my design, and jealous, like 
a faithful and stupid dog, of the safety of 

A 
Al- 


bert, not recognizing me at first, was near 


his master, was near murdering me. 


torrent was near sw allowing me up. 


making me share his madness, for terror | 


and emotion render hallucination conta- 


gious. Finally he was seized with an- 
other fit of delirium while accompanying 
the 


and almost abandoned me when closing 


me through subterranean galleries 
the exit. 
without loving Albert.’’ 

‘*'Then you had made a vow to Maria 
del Consuelo to effect his deliverance ?”’ 

‘* Something of that kind, in fact,’’ re- 
plied the Porporina with a sad smile: ‘‘a 
feeling of tender pity fur his family, of 
deep sympathy for him, perhaps also a 
romantic attraction, sincere friendship 
certainly, but not a shade of love, at least 
nothing similar to that blind, intoxicating 
and delightful love I had experienced for 
the ungrateful Anzoleto, and in which | 
verily believe my heart had been prema- 
turely exhausted! —- What shall I tell 


you, madam! after this terrible expedi- 


tion, I had a brain fever, and was at the 
i 


no | 


1 exposed myself to all this 


Albert who is as great a 
physician as he is musician, saved my 
life. My slow convalescence and his as- 
siduous cares placed os on a footing of 
fraternal intimacy. 
tirely restored. 
and treated me like a beloved daughter. 
An old humpbacked aunt, the canoness 
Wenceslawa, an angel of tenderness, but 


His reason was en- 


full of patrician prejudices, was herself. 


resigned to accept me. 
my love. 


Albert implored 
Count Christian even became 
I was troubled, I 
was terrified. I loved Albert as one 
loves virtue, truth, the beau ideal; but I 


his son’s advocate. 


was still afraid of him; I had a repug- 


nance against becoming a countess, 


which 


would excite the nobility of the country 


against contracting a marriage 


against him and against his family, and 
which would cause me to be accused of 
And 


then, must I confess it? it was my only 


sordid views, of mean intrigues. 


crime perhaps! —I regretted my profes- | 


sion, my liberty, my old master, my art- 
ist’s life, and that exciting arena of the 
stage, on which | had appeared for an in- 
stant to shine and disappear like a meteor; 
those burning boards on which my love 
had been broken, my unhappiness con- 
summated, which I thought I should al- 
ways curse and despise, and where | 
nevertheless dreamed every night that I 
That must 
seem to you very strange and miserable ; 


was applauded or hissed. 


but when one has been edueated for the 
stage, when one has labored al] one’s life for 
the purpose of engaging in those combats 
and gaining those victories, when the 
first battle has been won, the idea of nev- 
er returning there is as frightful as would 
be to you, madam and dear Amelia, that 
of being no longer a princess except up- 
on the boards, as | am now twice every 
week —’’ 


**You are mistaken, you talk nonsense, 


my friend! If from a princess I could be-! 


come an artist, | wouid marry Trenck, 
and I should be happy. You did not wish 
from an artist to become a princess in or- 

I see well that 
Sut that was not 


your fault— we cannot love whom we 


der to marry Rudolstadt. 
you did not love him! 


will!” 

** Madam, that is a proposition, of the 
truth of which I should like much to be 
convinced ; my conscience would be easy. 
But I have passed my life in the endea- 
vor to solve this problem, and have not 
yet succeeded.” 

** Let us see,’ said the princess ; ‘‘ this 
is @ grave matter, and as abbess, I must 


’ 


attempt to decide in cases of conscience. 


You doubt if we are free to love or not to 


love’ You think then that love can make 
its choice and consult reason ! ”’ 

** It ought to be able to do so. A no- 
ble heart ought to subject its inclinations, 


His father blessed me) 


®antered by his rival, 


I do not say to that worldly reason which 


is only folly and falsehood, but to that 
noble discernment, which is but the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, the love of 
truth. You are a proof of what I advance, 
madam, and your example condemns me. 
Born to occupy a throne, you have sacri- 
ficed false grandeur to true passion, to the 
possession of a heart worthy of your own. 
I, born to be queen also, (upon the stage,) 
have not had the courage and generosity 
to sacrifice joyously the tinsel of that ly- 
ing glory to the calm life and sublime af- 
fection which were offered to me. I was 
ready to do it from devotedness, but I did 
not do it without sorrow and fear; and 
Albert, who saw my anxiety, did not wish 
to accept my faith as a sacrifice. He ask- 
ed from me enthusiasm, partaken joys, a 
heart free from all regret. It was my 
duty not to deceive him ; besides can one 
deceive in such matters? I therefore re- 
quested time, and it was granted me. I 
promised to do my best to attain that love 
similar to his. I did so in good faith ; but 
I felt with terror, that I could have wish- 
ed not to be compelled by my conscience 
to make that formidable promise.”’ 

** Strange girl! You still loved the oth- 
er, | would wager? ”’ 

*““O my God! I thought indeed that I 
no longer loved him; but one morning, 
when I was waiting on the mountain for 
Albert, to walk with him, I heard a voice 
in the ravine ; I recognized a song which 
I had formerly studied with Anzoleto, 
I recognized especially that penetrating 
voice which [ have so loved, and that 
Venetian accent so sweet to my remem- 
branee ; I leaned forward, I saw passa 
cavalier ; it was he, madam, it was An- 
zoleto!*’ 

‘*Eh! indeed! What was he doing in 
Bohemia ? ’’ 

‘*] learned afterwards that he had bro- 
ken his contract, that he was flying from 
Venice and the resentment of Zustiniani. 
After having become very quickly weari- 
ed of the quarrelsome and despotic love of 
Corilla, with whom he had successfully 
reappeared at the Saint Samuel theatre, 
he had obtained the favor of Clorinda, the 
second cantatrice, one of my old school 
fellows, whom Zustiniani had made his 
Like a man of the world, that 
is, like a frivolous libertine, the count 
avenged himself by taking back Corilla 
without dismissing the other. In the 
midst of this double intrigue, Anzeleto, 
e vexed, then 
angry, and ene fine sumffer’s night leapt 
with his whole weight upon the gendo- 


mistress. 


la in which Zustiniani was taking the 


air with Coriila. They escaped with an 
upset and a warm bath. The waters of 
Venice are not deep every where. But 
Anzoleto, thinking with reason that this 
joke would carry him te the Leads, took 
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to flight, and directing his cuurse towards 
Prague, passed by Giant's castle. 

‘‘ He passed on, and I joined Albert in 
making a pilgrimage to the grotto of the 
Schreckenstein, which he desired to re- 
I was sad and agitated. | 
suffered, in that grotto, from the most 


visit with me. 
painful emotions. That gloomy place, 
the Hussite bones, of which Albert had 
made an altar on the bank of the myste- 
rious fountain, the admirable and heart- 
rending tones of his violin, I know not 
what terrors, the darkness, the supersti- 
tious ideas which recurred to him in that 
place, and from which I no longer felt 
strength to preserve him—”’ 

‘* Say all! He thought himself John 
Ziska. He pretended to have an eternal 
existence, the memory of past ages; in 
fine he had the madness of the count de 
Saint-Germain ?”’ 

*“ Well, madam, yes, since you know 
it, and his conviction in that respect made 
so vivid an impression upon me, that in- 
stead of curing him of it, | have come al- 
most to share it.”’ 

“Can your mind be weak, spite of 
your courageous heart?”’ 

‘“*T can have no pretension to be a 
Whence could | 
have derived that strength? The only 
solid edveation I ever received, was giv- 
en me by Albert. How should I not have 
yielded to his ascendancy and shared his 


strong minded person. 


illusions’ There were so many, and 
his mind that I 
eould not distinguish error from certain- 
ey. 


was wandering. 


sueh elevated truths in 


I felt in that grotto that my reason 
W hat terrified me most 
was, that I did not find Zdenko there, as 


I had hoped. 


ko had not made his appearance. 


For several months Zden- 
As he 
had persisted in his fury against me, Al- 
bert had sent him away, driven him from 
his presence, after some violent discus- 
sion without doubt, for he appeared to 
feel remorse. Perhaps he thought Zden- 
ko had committed suicide on Jeaving him: 
at least he spoke of him in enigmatic 
terms, and with mysterious reservations 
which made shudder. 


me I imagined, 


(may God pardon me that thought! ) 


that in an attack of delirium, Albert, | 


unable to make the unfortunate renounce 
the idea of taking my life, had taken 
his.”’ 

‘* And why did this Zdenko hate you 
so much? ’’ 

‘* It was a consequence of his insanity. 
He pretended tasbave dreamed that I had 
killed his mastéef’and that I danced after- 
wards upon his tomb. O! madam, that 
ominous prediction was accomplished ; my 
love did kill Albert, and a week after- 
wards I made my début here in one of the 
gayest comic operas; I was compelled to 
do so, it is true, and I had death in my 
soul; bat the melancholy destiny of Al- 
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bert was accomplished, conformably to | 
Zdenko’s terrible prognostics.”’ 

‘* Really, your history is so diabolical | 
that I hardly know where I am, and I) 
seem to lose my wits in listening to you. 
All this will be explained 
without doubt ! ”’ 


But continue. 


‘* No, madam ; that supernatural world 
which existed in Albert's and Zdenko's 
mysterious minds has never been explain- 
ed to me, and you must, like myself, be | 
contented with understanding the results.’’ 

‘* Well! M. Rudolstadt had not 


killed his peor fool, at least? ”’ 


de 


‘* Zdenko was not a fool to him, but a 
companion in misfortune, a friend, a de- 
voted servant. He wept for him; but, 
thank Heaven, he never had the thought 
of sacrificing him to his love for me. 
Sull, I, foolish and culpable, was _per- 
suaded that this murder had been accom- 

A freshly filled grave in the 
which Albert confessed to me 


had been most dear to 


plished. 
grotto, 
contained what 
him in the world before knowing me, at 
the same time that he accused himself of 
| know not what crime, caused me to be 
I thought it 
that Zdenko was buried in that 


covered with a cold sweat. 
certain 
place, and I fled from the grotto, erving 
like a crazy woman, and weeping like a 
child.”’ 

‘* There was good reason for it,”’ said 
madam de Kleist, ‘‘and I should have 
died of fear. A lover like your Albert 
would not have suited me the least in the 
My worthy M. de Kleist believed 
in the devil, and made sacrifices to him. 


' world. 

It was he who made me such a coward; 

and I believe he would have made me cra- 

zy, if | had not determined to divorce 
him.’’ 

‘** You have strong marks of it notwith- 

sa 


think you were divorced a little too late. 


standing,” said the princess Amelia. 
But don’t interrupt our countess de Ru- 
dolstadt.”’ 

‘* On returning to the chateau with Al- 
bert, who accompanied me without think- 
ing to justify himself against my asper- 
sions, | found, guess whom, madam.’’ 

‘¢ Anzoleto? ”’ 

‘* He had presented himself as my bro- | 
I know 


not how he had learned, while continu- 


‘ther, and was waiting for me. 


ing his journey, that | was living there, 
and was about to marry Albert ; for there | 
was such a report in the neighborhood 
before anything was settled respecting 
that matter. Either from spite, or some 
remains of love, or from love of evil, he 
had retraced his steps, with the sudden | 
intention of preventing that marriage and 
He 
put every engine in motion to succeed, 
prayers, tears, temptations, threats. | 
but in the 
depths of my weak heart, | was agitated 


carrying me away from the count. 


was apparently immovable : 


journey 


and felt no longer mistress of myself. By 


| means of the lie which had served him as 


an introduction, and which I dared not 
unmask, though I had never spoken to 
Albert of this brother whom I never had, 
he remained the whole day at the chateau. 
In the evening, the old count made us 
Those songs of 
my adopted country awakened in me all 
the recollections of my childhood, of my 
pure love, of my beautiful dreams, of my 
past happiness. I felt that I still loved — 
and not him whom I ought, whom I wish- 
An- 


zoleto besought me to receive him that 


sing some Venetian airs. 


ed, whom I had promised to love. 


night in my chamber, and threatened that 
he would come in spite of me, at his own 
risk and peril, and especially at mine. I 
had never been other than his sister; 
thus he colored his project with the best 
intentions. He would submit to my de- 
cision, he would depart at break of day ; 
I thought 
that he wanted to make a noise in the 
that there 
would be some terrible scene with Albert, 


but he wished to say farewell. 
chateau, to create scandal; 


and that my reputation would be sullied. 
I conceived a desperate resolution and ex- 
ecuted it. At midnight I made a little 
bundle of the most necessary clothes, 


wrote a note for Albert, took the little 


‘money I had (and by the way, forgot half 


of it), left my chamber, mounted the 
hired horse which had brought Anzoleto, 
paid his guide to assist my flight, passed 


the draw-bridge, and reached the neigh- 


boring city. It was the first time in my 


life I was ever on horseback. I rode four 
leagues at a gallop; then I sent back the 
guide, and pretending to go and wait for 
Anzoleto on the road to Prague, I gave 
the man false information as to the place 
where my pretended brother was to find 
I took the road to Vienna, and at 


break of day found myself alone, on foot, 


me. 


without resourees, in an unknown coun- 
try, and walking as fast as possible in or- 
der to escape those two loves, which ap- 
Still I must 
say that, after some hours, the image of 


peared to me equally fatal. 


the perfidious Anzoleto was effaced from 
'my mind, never to return, while the pure 


image of my noble Albert followed me, 
like an egis and a promise of the future, 
through the dangers and fatigues of my 
” 

‘* And why did you go to Vienna rath- 
er than to Venice? ”’ 

‘*My master Porpora had just arrived 
there, brought by our ambassador, who 
wished to enable him to retrieve his for- 
tune, which had been exhausted, and re- 
cover his ancient glory which had become 
dim and discouraged, before the suecess of 
I luckily met 
with an excellent youth, already a musi- 


more fortunate innovators. 


cian full of promise, who, passing through 
the Behmer-wald had heard of me, and 











influence in his favor with Porpora. We 
returned together to Vienna, on foot, af- 
al- 
I was the 


ter much fatigue, always cheerful, 
ways friends and brothers. 
more attached to him because he did not 
think of paying court to me and because 
I did not myself imagine that he could 
have such a thought. I disguised myself 
as a boy, and played my part so well 

to all kinds 
mistakes; but there was one which was 


almost fatal to both of us. 


to give occasion of queer 
I will pass 
over the others in silence, in order not to 
prolong this recital too much, and will 
mention this one only because it will in- 
terest your highness, much more than all 
the rest of my story.’’ 


To be Continued. 
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SECTION II.—NOTICE IV. 
COMPLEMENT OF THE FIRST PART. 
Self- Deception of Opponents; The Owen- 


1s/s. 


(1) 

The reader will have already perceived 
that my theory of Association does not 
fall into the arbitrary methods of system- 
makers ; it is founded in nature, adapted 
to the human passions and to the theorems 
of geometry ; for the mechanism of the 
passional Series is geometrical in everv 
sense ; this will be proved in the chapters 
which treat of the division of profits, 
Sect. V, and of analogy, Sect. VII. 

We may now examine the inconsisten- 
cies of the nineteenth century on this 
head, which, in an affair on which the en 
tire change of the condition of the human 
race depends, in the discovery of the 
method of Association, reposes confidence 
in declaimers under the guise of philan- 
thropy, and prescribes no rule for them to 
follow either in theory or in practice. 

We see that there was a discovery to 
be made, namely the passional Series; a 
discovery which required profound re- 
searches into the arrangements and the 
workings of a spring su foreign to the 
civilized mechanism. 

If men had been willing to set about it 
with the slightest degree of method, they 
would have demanded of pretenders, like 
Robert Owen and others, a discovery, and 
not arbitrary statutes, not such silly 
tions as community of property, the ab- 
sence of divine worship, and the rash ab- 
olition of marriage: these are the whim- 
sies of a break-neck politician, and no 
new means at all; and yet it is in this 
stuff that the nineteenth century has con- 
fided now for twenty years. 


Observe that, from the first, Robert 
Owen has pursued the contrary course to 
association: ignorant that agriculture 
should be the basis of the associative | 
mechanism, he assembled two thousand 


thought of seeking me in order to ask my of ground to till. 


|} convert the world to his method ; 
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W hile committing this 
he boasted that he would 
and 


audience with several sove- 


| great mistake, 


sought an 


reigns as the presumptive regenerator of 


the social world. His science was no 
ether than that of the sophists, To Risk 
ALL, and rush headlong into innovativns; 
audaces fortuna juvat ; and especially to 
trumpet his philanthropy abroad; men 
are easily duped by this disguise. 

How can our century, after so ma- 
ny experiences, after having seen every 
ambitious man for nearly forty years 
past muffle himself up in this title, — how 


can it let itself be eaught again by this 
false coin of philanthropy’ A true 
philanthropist would have said: ‘*‘ We 


must try Association; but we ought at 
the same time to exercise ourselves in 
the investigation of the vatural method 


and awaken a competition for its discov- 


? 


| ery. 


a | 


A course so loyal never will be adopted 
by men who waut to play a part without 
the real means : Mr. Owen has preferred 
to give himself out as a discoverer; he 
has built a system which is the counter- 
part of that of William Penn, the founder 
of the Quakers. In another place I shall 
give the parallel: let us only remark now 
in the system of Owen, a headlong polit- 
ical infatuation, determined to risk all, to 
attempt monstrosities without foreseeing 
the results. 

For example : as to liberty in love, (2) 
he does not foresee the general licentious- 
ness which would prevail as soon as the 
new sect should have become established : 
he seems no more to have considered the 
mechanism of free loves, than he has the 
effects of the absence of divine worship. 
Before admitting even half-liberty in love, 
counterpoises must be introduced such as 
the Harmonians themselves cannot create 
in less than fifteen or twenty years experi- 
ence of the life. 

For the rest, as to any changes which 
the love-relations may undergo, not one 
of them can take place until it is demand- 
ed by the government, bi 
religion, and by all the fathers and hus- 
bands (3) of society; when those four 
classes, with one accord, shal] vote an in- 
novation, we may be sure that it will be 
useful and not dangerous. 


Undoubtedly the conjugal system en- 
genders a host of vices; | have described 
a goodly number of them in the Treatise 
on Universal Unity. All these disorders 
are no reason for suppressing marriage, 
but only for reducing it to a methodical 
scale, for establishing in marriages a reg- 
ular series, comprising seven degrees, be- 
side the amingu and pivot. 


To speak of the first and second de- 
grees only, is it not evident that a sterile 
marriage is a somewhat weaker bond than 
a marriage which gives one child? 
Here is a distinction between the first and 
second degrees ; it remains to establish it 
between the other seven. But | postpone 
the details, only observing that, even 
we understood the nine degrees to be es- 
tablished in marriage, we should still have 
to understand and organize 


tv, an abuse which 
foreseen ; 


Mr. Owen has not 
he wants to emancipate all at 
to give free reins to love, as if we 
were on the isle of Otaheit, in the coun- 
try of Hamil, at Lancerot, at Java, in 


once, 


weavers at New. Lanark, without an acre | Lapland and other places where customs 


by the ministers of 


if 


the state of 
|things which will furnish counterpoises 
|} and guarantees against the abuse of liber- 
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and prejudices have established counter- 
poises. 

Let us pass by this discussion, since 
mankind will have no oceasion to occupy 
themselves with it until after thirty years 
of universal Harmony- During the first 
associative generation, it will be necessary 

leave love in the state of hypocrisy 
and universal deceit which characterises 
civilization: love and paternity are the 
last passions which men will be able to 
reduce to a true regime; a difficulty 
never dreamed of by those who wish, 
like Mr. Owen, to make as rash an ex- 
periment in the liberty of the passions as 
the philosophers of 1791 did in the eman- 
cipation of the negroes. 

It is the abundance of these sophists 
which creates so much prejudice against 
true discoverers, and makes our age the 
age of detraction: this is the dominant 
sin now more thanever. In faet it is the 
endemic vice of the civilized character ; 
the most precious discoveries have been 
proscribed at their first appearance : cof- 
fee and the potatoe were prohibited by 
law and placed in the rank of poisons; 
Fulton the inventor of the steam-engine, 
and Lebon the inventor of gas-lights, 
found nobody to listen to them in Paris. 

From these recent blunders of the 
Zoiluses [sour critics] we may judge 
what confidence can be placed in their 
decisions; they call themselves the 
champions of light, the enemies of obseur- 
antism(4); they accuse this minister of 
being a new Omar, and that society of be- 
ing an assembly of extinguishers; ah! 
what are they themselves, when they de- 
clare that there cannot be such a thing asa 
discovery in the calculation of attraction : 
and when they tell men not to read a book 
_which offers the complete theory, of which 
Newton has given us only a fragment?! 

‘Thus the nineteenth century shows it- 
self the worthy successor of the fifteenth 
and of the generation which persecuted 
the Columbuses and Galileos; then it 
was superstition which proseribed the 
new sciences ; now they are proseribed by 
those who call themselves the enemies of 
superstition. Such is the secret of their 
pretended zeal for the progress of intelli- 
gence; such their sublime career: they 
attack superstition only that they may 
practice oppression as much or more than 
it. Strange inconsistency! They extol 
to the clouds the man who has taken the 
first step in the calculation of attraction, 
Newton, who has learnedly treated only 
its least useful branch, a matter of pure 
curiosity ; for of what use is it to us to 
know the weight of every plaget! It 
remained to explore the two important 
branches of Attraction : 

Tue Uservt, or theory of Passional 

Attraction. 

Tue Acregaste, or theory cf Analogy 

and of Causes. 


The man who brings forward these two 
sciences is a brute beast according to the 
Zoiluses, who nevertheless exalt Newten, 


for having treated only of the useless 
branch, that of natural effects in attrac- 


tion, while he is able to explain ne cause ; 
if you ask the Newtonians why God has 
given seven satellites to Saturn and only 
four to Jupiter who is of twice the size ; 
or why a ring to Saturn and not to Ju- 
piter, they cannot answer. 


Their science is none the Jess beautiful 
for its mathematical exactness ; but it is 
only a germ limited to the exposition of 
effects and not of causes; and now at 
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this moment when the theory of causes is 
unveiled, it would be proper either to re- 
ject Newton, since he commenced the 
study of attraction, or to protect his con- 
tinuator who is far more worthy of sup- 
port, in that he has treated the two branches 
of the useful and the avreeable, 
which conducts to social happiness, a 
matter of far more consequence than sci- 
euce. 

Let us add that the ealeulation of anal- 
ogy, although a branch of the agreeable, 
has still its useful side, for it is to this 
new science that we shall owe the dis- 
covery of all the natural antidotes, for 
the most part now unknown, such as 
those against gout, hydrophotia, e pilepsy, 
and other maladies which baffle all our 
art. It should seem for the interest oi 
our century and especially of France, to 
make atruce of its i/! will against discov- 
erers, and to extend to the most precious 
of discoveries, if not a positive protec- 
tion, at least a hesitating reception, im- 
pelled by cons'derations which every im- 
partial man will appreciate ; such a recep- 
tion as this, for instance . 

‘* Tt is the first time that a regular the- 
ory has been presented to us on the prob- 
lem of Association, reputed insoluble, 
and on the mechanism of the harmony ot 
the passions, considered to this day an im- 
penetrable enigma: if this theory is 
practicable, it will give us goods which all 
ages have vainly dreamed of, the end of 
pauperism effected by the grant of a 
minimum to the poorer class, the volunta- 
ry abolition of slavery and the slave-trade, 
the reign of truth and justice, founded on 
the benefits to which they will lead in 
the new order. Itis the part of prudence, 
therefore, to examine this theory, to 
point out its weak sides, to invite those 


who are best qualified to rectily it, of they 


can, and failing this, to make a practicai 
tria! of it, which will be free from risk, 
since it turns entirely upon agricultural 
and domestic labors, evidently lucrative 
under thie of combfuation and 
econumy which it introduces.”’ 

To this the smart minds r ply: **One 
might lend to this, if the 
oniy knew how to clothe his thoughts in 
customary forms and render to 
august modern plilosophy.’’ This is the 
trick of all the discoverer 
would justly be suspected if he should 
adopt this hypocritical manner; people 
would have reason to think him no better 
than the rest, oniy one chariatan the more, 
seeking to —a himself upon the stage 
per fas et nefas: these scieutifie contra- 
bandist® know how to assume the academ- 
le tone, the passport of er and 
humbugs. My object here awaken 
the fine minds to a consciousness of their 
illusions aud their tu 
prove that they are 
their credulity 


Svstein 


author 
homage 


SOpists : a 


rors 


Is lo 


self-deception ; 
the first 
towards system-makers. 

For twenty years now has 
been talked of. If men had taken meas- 
ures to reach the end, or true association : 
if they had not placed a blind confidence 
in men jike Owen, they would have ob- 
tained the true theory; one experiment 
would have decided the metamorpho- 
sis; the chaos of Civilization, Barba- 
rism and Savagism would have already 
disappeared, the savans and artists would 
all be living in great opulence, and would 
not be reduced to the necessity of declaim- 
ing against (4) obscurantism (which they 
practice themselves towards discoverers ; ) 


association 


one of 


‘future and 


of 


victims of 
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dignities, without being under any Omar’s 
rod. 


of this mania for choosing the servile part 
and poverty, must | crawl at their feet? 
The more I flattered them, the less would 
they believe me. We have lately seen, 
at the time when universal systems were 
the fashion, an eloquent sophist lavish in- 
cense upon the savans, praising them all 
by name, and yet not succeed in getting 
his universal system 
them: (in which, by the wav, he had on- 
ly forgotten the analysis of man, or 
the passions and attractions; that of the 
three mechanisms, the civilized, the bar- 
barous and the savage, and of their char- 
permanent, 
iocked ; that too of the civilized baseness- 
es, such as false commerce, or 
competition and inverse circulation; he 
had also forgotten the theory of destinies 
past, the theory of causes in 


&c.) 


acters, 


movement, &e. 

The savans justly reproached him with 
saying nothing new, with repeating in 
other terms what a hundred others had 
said before him. 
in the eategory of these smart system- 
makers, if I should muffle myself up in 
their academic forms, from which frequent- 
ly one derives but little fruit. The afore- 
said author only reaped the very ordinary 
cothpliment of knowing that he made 
himself read by flatteriug the academic 
powers. 

The tone of adulation is not familiar to 
instead of oratorical supple- 
ness, they have that character of upright- 
ness and firmness which Horace admires 
in the just man: non civivm ardor prava 
mente quatit sohda. My sub- 
suit the tone of adulation 7 
the business is to remind men of their re- 
fusal of faith in Providence, of their want 
of hope and activity in seeking the divine 
code, their lack of eh: irity, their indiffer- 
ence ‘towards a di which promises 
speedily to put an end to slavery, to pov- 
erty and to all the miseries of Humanity. 

Here the only which would be 
suitable is the ex cathedra : we do not de- 
mand of Bossuets and the Bourda- 
loves that they shall offer incense to a per- 
approve them when 
they thunder against the false doctrines 
which lead astray; and if I have not 
their eloquence, I ought not the less to 
adopt their manner, to disdain the vulgar 
suppleness of scientific charlatans, and to 
keep to the of downright frank- 
ness, which alone befits a discoverer sup- 
ported by proofs mathematical and unde- 
niable. 

One rock upon which the learned world 
is Sure to split, is jealousy ; they cannot 
bear to see an intruder carry off the finest 
prey ; and the first impulse of each one 
is to deny, to stifle the discovery which 
cannot 
coinmunicate the profane discoverer who, 
in spite of the monopoly of geulus, se 
to introduce himself into the privileged 
ranks, at defiance the law: 


‘ Nul n’aura de l’esprit que nous et nos amis.” 


discoverers : 


pubentium 


ect does not 


mcovery 


tone 
the 
verse of 


age; we 


us 


toue 


he 
eks 


Lo set 


I know if the question were of any 
moderate discovery, it would be impru- 


dent to violate this law. 
et, Viollet le Duc, 
any new idea comes 


A modern po- 
‘bes well said: 
sto you, 

“ Sachez la presenter avec menagement, 


Comme leur propre idee arrangee autrement,” 


So by way of a passport to his discov- 


they would enjoy full liberty, fortune and|ery, the author must say to the monopo- | 


| that I 
To disabuse them of this self-deception, | writings that I derived its elements ; 


| 
accredited among | 


of 


successive and inter- | 


inverse | 


I should rank myself 


appropriate to himself, to ex- | 


| exactness, is not intelligible! 


al | 


‘* Tt is to your vast lights 

it is from your learned 
you 
had created all the materials of this new 
science; I have applied them according 
to your sage methods ; I only discharge a 
debt in dedicating to you a discovery 
which is yours much more than it is 
mine ; it is but a gem detached from your 
crown, and which I am bound wo re- 
plaece.”’ 

To these words the philosophic world 
would say: ‘* Here is a work written 
with wisdom, and with impartiality: the 
author knows how to make himself read ; 
his tone is decent, his style is elegant, 
sweet and marketable : Cera metet Sosus 
—dignus intrare in nostro docto cor- 
yore.”? 

If I should present myself, censer in 
hand, it would be deceiving the learned 
world ; it would be better for their inter- 
est, to tell them frankly what will be their 


lists of genius : 
owe it, 


| benefit and what mine in this affair, to 


assign to each his lot. 

Theirs will be immense ; to the pecun- 
iary benefits above mentioned they will 
add a no less immense harvest of glory. 
| give them virgin mines; my theory 
opens the whole new scie sntifie world to 
them, gives them access to twenty scien- 
ces of which I cannot treat myself even 
partially ; I reserve to myself only that of 
passional attraction, upon whieh much 
will remain to be said after me. As to 
the other sciences, I offer the key to them. 
That of analogy will require more than 
two hundred thousand very extended arti- 
cles; I can scarcely give two hundred of 
them, because | am not versed in the 
three branches of natural history ; Ishould 
have had to expend three years of exclu- 
sive study upen them; I have not been, 
nor shall | be able to do it. 

The savans then, may congratulate 
themselves i this affuir, that the prey 
has fallen to a man who cannot devonr it, 
and uho is obliged to leave to them the 
greater part of it, only reserving to hin- 
self the honor of the discovery. Fortune 
has served them well in opening the sei- 
entific mine to me: a mun better prepar- 
ed than | might have taken it all to him- 
self. 


After this frank explanation, it remains 


_to caution them against their propensity 


to detraction and to jealousy, of which 
they would become the dupes in such a 
ease: but I shall let men more in eredit 
than myself speak, who reproach them 
with being blinded by pride and little- 
ness. Condillae tells them : ** New scien- 
ces which should be treated with great pre- 
cision and exactness, would not be on a 
level with the general comprehension ; 
those who had read nothing would under- 
stand them better than those who had 
made great studies, and especially those 
who had written much.”’ 

So much for the pride and jealousy 
which blind them to the point of pre- 
tending that the science of passional at- 
traction, treated with great precision and 
I have seen 
virls of fifteen years comprehend wonder- 
fully the mechanism of the penne se- 
ries, explained by the three Causes and 
the three Effects (Chapters V. and VI.) ; 
and practiced savans will pretend it is ob- 


|scure ; it is because they do not wish to 


comprehend it. If | were dead and there 
were no obstacle to plagiarism, they 
would find out too well how to compre- 
hend and travesty my theory ; they would 














try to appropriate it im part, for no one | 


will think of trying to pillage it as a 
whole. My right of possession is too well 
established by the insults of my contem- 
poraries, declaring that there cannot be 


such a thing as a discovery in the theory of 


attraction : “why have they not yuan 
ed this learned decision against Newton? 

Why did they not excommunicate New- 
ton as they excommunicated Columbus, 
whom the Court of Rome hastened to ab- 
solve as soon as it became better inform- 
ed; so will the antagonists of the Asso- 
ciative theory do; they will ndt be slow 
to disclaim their own acts of Vandalism. 

Condillac, cited above, has signalized 
the pride which irritates them against the 
new sciences ; another shall signalize their 
littleness ; I transcribe his expressions 
about the outrage done to an illustrious 
man by the Zdiluses of his time. 

‘* Bacon, whose philosophic genius 
made him a contemporary of the 18th 
century, Bacon, who has opened in his 
writings. an inexhaustible’ treasury 
truths, did himself the wrong of taking 
too high a flight, and of hovering so far 
above the heads of the men and the ideas 
of his time, that he exercised no influence 
over them.”’ (Jouy.) 

The same thing is seen to-day: my 
doctrine, like that of Bacon, is not too el- 
evated; but our age, like that of Bacon, 
is too little to attain to it, with the excep- 
tion of some few persons whom I may 
chance to meet, pauct sed boni. I only seek 
such men who like Bacon and Condillae, 
give their age the wise counsel fo reform 
the human understanding, to forget all the y 
have ever learned of philosophwal sciences 
men more afflicted with obscurantisim, 
than the same class were when Jesus 
Christ reproached them with it, saying: 
‘Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, 
for ye have taken aw ay the key of know!l- 


edge: ye entered not in yourselves, and 
them that were entering in ye hinder- 


ed.”’ (St. Luke. chap. xi.) 


The scribes of our days are stil] what 
they were at the time of Christ. New- 
ton has given them the key to the science 
of attraction; they have seized it, and 
not knowing how to enter in themselves, 
how to advanee farther than Newton, and 
study the branches which this geometri- 
cian had not treated, they wish to-day to 
cover up the knowledge of it and defame 
the discoverer whe has given to the 
world the sequel of the Newtonian caleu- 
lation, the theory of passional attraction 
and of associative unity : a science with- 
out which all the others are but a re- 
proach te human reason; for of what 
use to us are these scientific trophies 
long as the multitude, deprived of the 
necessaries of life, are below the condi- 
tion of wild animals, which live happy in 
liberty and without care ! 

“* We grant that,’’ say the critics ; 
““but you ought in your theory to have 
kept on the right side of the sciences so 
much revered, such as tender moralism, 
the sweet and pure friend of commerce.”’ 
Ah! itis by its alliance with commerce 
and falsehood that it has become con- 
tempuble; it has apostatized in its last 
moments ; it was excusable in its errors 
when it preached contempt of riches, 
because of the impossibility of gaining 
them by just means in Civilization ; it 
has forfeited its right to esteem by acting 
with the mercantile spirit: if it had at- 
tacked it by a search after a true regime, 
it would have opened for itself a fine 


. 80 


of 
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eseape from civilization, a brilliant career | 
of social progress ; it has yielded loosely | 
to the pleasant vice, it has embraced the | 
worship of the golden calf, — how can it | 
lay claim to consideration ? 


I assert that so long as men were igno- 
rant of the theory of attraction, or the 
harmonious development of the passions, 
so Jong they were obliged to keep to the re- 
pressive method called moralism. But) 
from this moment it becomes useless, and | 
we du not even owe it honorable capitula- | 
tion, because it has rejected the light, the | 
Associative theory which alone can guar- | 
antee a recompense to virtue, and be-| 
cause it has at all times fallen short of | 
its duties, such as the frank analysis of civ- 
ilization and of its characteristics, (See-| 
tion VI.), and the search after the true 
mode of commerce. It has only speculat- 
. upon the sale of systems, of which each 
year sees some forty hatehed, for the 
eed of mercantile morality. ‘* We 
have had this year only seventeen trea- | 


tises upon morality,’’ said a journal of} 
1803, lamenting the very moderate har- | 
vest. It was speaking of France alone ; | 


add to this the other states which make | 


a merchandise of morality, or which 
manufacture it to order, (and the busi- 
ness is brisk in England, Germany, and 
ltaly,) and the treatises must amount to 
at least forty in a year, even in times of 
dearth ; and, as all these treatises are | 


contradictory, each overthrowing its pre- 
decessor, we must change our conduct 
and our manners at least forty times a 
year in order to be doeile to the lessons | 
of sweet and pure morality; we must} 
have moreover a great deal of money to 
buy these innumerable controversies, a 
great deal of time and patience to read 
them, and a great deal of intelligence to | 
comprehend them, for their authors do not 
comprehend them themselves. Will they 
explain to us how a man can be at the 
tune the frend of commerce and 
the enemy of perfidious riches? These 
are two of the dogmas of morality, as 
judicious, as homogeneous as all the rest. 
Is there one of them which is not regard- 
ed in pity by its authors themselves? 
Seneca, while preaching up the renuncia- 
tion of riches, this very day, without tak- 
ing thought tor the morrow, aod telling 
us to embrace philosophy without delay, 
accumulated a fortune of a hundred mil- 
lions of francs. ‘Thus moralism has never 
been anything but empty rhetoric and ¢ 
mask for ambition. Every hypocrite w ho 
meditates any fraud, muffles himself up 
carefully in moralisin. 


saine 


[t is said in reply, that morality is none 
the less excellent in itself, although it 
does serve as a mantle to hypocrisy. No; 
aud for a double reason ; 
first, because it ruins him who tries to put 
its doctrines faithfully in practice, while 
it conducts to fortune him who takes it 
for a mask and not fora guide ; and sec- | 
ondly, because its dogmas are contradic- 
tory and for the most part impracticable, 
like that which commands us to love and 
speak the solemn truth: let a man enter 
a parlor and speak the solemn truth there 
of the persons assembled, unveil the em- 
bezzlemeut of such a financier who hap- 
to be present, the gallantries of 
such a lady, in short the secret conduct 
of all who are in the room, and he will 
| geueral voice ; let him 
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pens 


be scouted by the 
see fit to publish the truth and the whole 
truth about the squandering of the public 
revenues, and compromise high person- 


which shall answer these Tartuffes : 
| 


| point, 
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ages, and he will see to what the practice 
of the solemn truth leads. All the dog- 
mas of moralism are equally impracti- 
cable. 

Is it not confessed on all hands that it 
has constantly produced the opposite ef- 
fects to what it promised, and that the 
more a nation begets of treatises on mo- 
rality, the more it becomes engulphed in 
depravation’ Here then is a science 
which deceives in practice, as well as in 
its doctrines, all so contradictory. It has 
made a bad end ; it has prostituted itself 
in its old days, by entering into alliance 
with the mercantile spirit, the source of 
every vice: religion has not soiled itself 


| with this infamy. 


But why this tirade against tender mo- 
rality' Beeause hypocrites borrow its 
support to calumniate the theory of at- 
traction. They are jealous at seeing 
spring up a science which will really give 
the goods so vainly promised by this as- 
tute morality, which will establish the 
kingdom of truth, of justice and good 
morals, conduct to fortune those whe 
practice these virtues, and conduct to ruin 
and dishonor those who endeavor to deal 
falsely. 

Some of these calumniators also want 
to cloak themselves with the religious 
spirit, and pretend that the theory of 
attraction is not in full harmony with 
religion; it is not I, but the Gospel, 
the 
word of Jesus Christ shall confound 
them. I will treat of this subject in a 
special article. 

For the very reason that my theory 
goes hand in hand with religion in every 
it must necessarily conflict with 
these modern scribes and pharisees, these 
insidious moralists, these mountebanks of 
virtue whom Christ unmasked so well, 
and whom he cursed as obscurants, as 
sophistical vandals, who feign that they 
seek the light, but are in reality leagued 
together to stifle it as soon as it appears. 
They are sti]] what they were at the time 
of Christ; could they fail to defame the 
master-piece of divine wisdom, the code 
of associative unity and of the harmony 
of the passions applied to industry ? 

If the moralists are of good faith, and 
wish to appear so, why do they not 
accept a challenge, and try an experi- 
ment, that experience may decide be- 
tween their science and mine? If they 
augur well of their own method and ill 


of mine, they should desire to see an 
authentic experiment confound me; it 
would be for them a signal triumph. My 


abject is the same w hich they profess, to 
establish the kingdom of trath, justice, 
and the real virtues. It would soon be 
seen which of the two methods reaches 
the end. 

If mine is just, it ought to deeide the 
question in six weeks of full operation. 
‘Theirs has had not six weeks, but thirty 
centuries of operation in nemerous em- 
pires ; the progress of evil has been the 
only result. They have obtained sev- 
eral trials for the false associative 
method of Rebert Owen: by dint of con- 
stant praises in the journals they have 
procured for ifs author subscriptions for 
a great quantity of establishments, which 
have proved abortive as we know, since 
no slave-holder has adopted it for his 
negroes, and no savage horde has submit- 
ted itself to it. 

They have deceived themselves, then, 
in their systems of Association, as in 
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their systems of incoherent industry ; 
their means are evidently illusory. ‘This 
is a presumption in favor of a theory 
opposed to theirs, and operating in some 
weeks. If they do not accept the chal- 
lenge, it will be a signal proof of their 
bad faith and their complete indifference 
to true social progress. 

Let us warn them of the false position 
in which they place themselves. A sia- 
gle incident will reduce them all to a sud- 
den recantation : as soon as some notable 
writer, anxious to play a great part, shall 
declare himself dowbtful/y for the exami- 
nation and the trial, then the Zoiluses, 
finding themselves compromised, will 
think it best to retract in all haste, with- 
out waiting for a trial which would cover 
them with ridicule. The critics of Co- 
lumbus were confounded, when the con- 
fessor of Isabel, more judicious than the 
savans, advised a trial; the calumniating 
clique was instantly broken up. 

Here the hesitating part would be much 
the safest fur a writer; for Columbus 
ran two risks, shipwreck in unknown seas, 
and the dancer of a false route and fruit- 
less search; but in the experiment of in- 
dustrial attraction there will be, instead 
of risk, the guarantee of enormous pro- 
fit in all cases. In proposing this trial, a 
writer supported by the precept of Des- 
cartes, Dourr ann Experience, will ob- 
tain the most brilliant success. He will 
be in politics what Saiat Augustine was 
in religion: he will overthwww the false 
gods of science, the tottering edifice of 
philosophy ; he will be the apostle of the 
social metamorphosis. I shall allude 
again to the high fortune which this part 
will realize to the orator. 


(1.) The Owentsts.— We should tran- 
scribe the excellent things of this chapter 


with less pain had our author spoken of 


that sincere and indefatigable philan- 
thropist, Robert Owen, in terms of kind- 
liness to Arm, however he might judge 
his system, or his want of system. His 
condemnation is sweeping and unsparing. 


Yet we think it is not to be set down to 


personal feeling, so much as to want of 


ke social organ- 


patience with anything li 
ization without science, and attempts at 


harmony without order. Fourier’s genius 


ran so much in that vein of tracing a serial 
Jaw in all things; it had become so much 
the habit of his mind to observe the 
mathematical conditions of variety in 
unity, that nothing was 30 offensive to 
him as me sentiment without science, 
or the mere blind instinet of liberty with- 
out order. ‘lo these things his soul was 


even morbidly s sitive, as a nice ear is 
} 


to discords. “Chaos and confusion were 
the offence against which his whole 
life and thought did battle. He saw 


enough of them in the present arrange- 


meuts of society, which he labored to 
suppla t by the true unitary temple of 
Humanity, built according to the divine 
order of architecture, whose Jaws he had 
profoundly and successfully explored. 
The discord, of course, became the more 
unendurable, as it bordered the more 


closely on his harmonies. Chaos and in- 


coherence in civilization were all in the 
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natural course of things; but chaos and 


. . — 
want of any science or perception of di- | 


vine order in a scheme to regenerate 
society, was too much for him. And to 
see this scheme popular; to see the confi- 
dence with which it was announced to 
rulers and to people, and the eagerness 


with which it was caught up, while he 


could find no one to look with him at 
those glorious tables of the Law from 
which the Socran Scrence and a perfect 
vision of the future harmony of Man, in 
characters of light, flashed in upon his 
solitary studies —to mark this contrast 


was irritating even to as great a mind as) 


his. 


In justice to Mr. Owen it should be | 


said, that he finally abandoned New Lan- 
ark, for the very reason which Fourier 


brings against it; namely, the impossi- | 


bility of obtaining more land in the 
neighborhood ; and that he constantly 
disclaims any pretension to an illustration 
of his system, either in New Lanark, 
New Harmony, or any of the other 
which have sprung up 
during his lifetime. 

Meanwhile how plainly does this weak- 
ness, if it be a weakuess, of Fourier 


‘* Communities ”’ 


prove the folly of the charge so often 
brought against him, of being a disorgan- 
izer and of aiming at universal license. 
His love of order is his ‘* weak point,’’ 
as the saying is: it is there that he is 
most sensitive, even to the degree of 
sometimes forgetting his equanimity and 
general kindliness of nature. The great- 
est eye-sore in the world to him, next to 
hydra-headed civilized duplicity, which 
he knew too well to attack one of its 
heads at a time, was any random, head- 
long scheme of innovation, any desperate 
plunge for liberty, which always reaps 
the retribution of restraints ten times 
more arbitrary than were known before. 
(2.) — Liberty in Love. 
tors and commentators, our business is 


As transla- 


not to defend or call in question Fourier’s 
ideas; it is simply to place the author 
and his system in a true light, to bring 
them palpably before our readers: let 
them judge. In translating him we do 
We do 
not feel called upon to compare our own 
opinions with his, for the benefit of the 


not identify ourselves with him. 


public, as we go along; nor is our silence | 


to be taken for assent. It does however 
properly fall within the transiator’s prov- 
ince to try to make his author understood, 
and to guard him from being misunder- 


stood. We are interested that justice 


should be done tu him, and justice in two | 


respects : 

1. Justice to the special ideas under 
consideration, that they pass for what 
they are and nothing more. 


2. Justice to the social doctrine as a 
whole, that it be not prejudiced by the 


| 

















| questionableness of a part, which may be 
separable from the main body. ‘* He 
says some strange things; here is a no- 
tion that is evidently wild ; here is anoth- 
er that is quite immoral, exceedingly 
dangerous if it should be put in practice ; 
therefore I'll none of his philosophy ; 
how is it possible that Ae should know 
anything? ’’ Is that sound logic? If 
“applied to every writer, how many books 
would be read? none certainly, but those 
which contain nothing, or which only 
harp upon old truisms till they sound 
worse than nothing. ‘* Were I ever so 
sick I would not buy one of your drugs, 
‘for there are some poisons on your 
shelves.’” Why not say this, as well as 
reject truth, which is the medicine of 
the mind, because its discoverer may be 
also subject to imaginations and errors? 
‘* He loves wine and women; and he 
gambles: his polities therefore are false ; 
he shall not be my oracle on the subject 
of Corn Laws, Tariff, or Sub-treasury ; let 
the nation perish before I listen to one of 
his speeches.’’ What would become of 
Whig or Tory, if they judged their 
great statesmen by this principle’ ‘* But 


Solomon had many wives, and David's 


eye once wandered; hew can there be 
any truth in such a book?’ Well, then, 
shall we fling away the Bible? Did you 
judge the Declaration of Independence 
by Jefferson's religious orthodoxy’? As 
you answer these questions, so are you 
bound to answer this: Whether Fourier’s 
peculiar notions of the relations of the 
sexes as they will be afier a total reor- 
ganization of society, and after the expe- 
rience of several generations in a life of 
harmony, integral activity and truth in all 
relations —whether these notions, be they 
right or wrong, are to be be brought in 
evideuce against his whole science of At- 
tractive Industry and Social Unity? 

The observation will not hold here that 
Love and Marriage are the type and reg- 
ulator of society always, and that a 
scheme, a science of society, which is 
false or wanting on that subject, must be 
worthless altogether. For Fourier pro- 
poses no change in our Marriage system. 
He only aims to organize attractive in- 
dustry, of which he holds the science. 
In this way he would peacefully supersede 
old wrongs, and convert the duplicity and 
strife of human interests and passions 
into a state of harmony and truth, which 
would be Heaven on earth. As to Love 
and Marriage he only says, that after the 
reign of perfect purity and truth and har- 
| mony and love and justice shall be estab- 
lished ; after all the other relations of 
mankind shall be set right; after business 
and politics shall be made to conform 
with the moral law written in the heart ; 
then the relations of the sexes will be 
very different from what they now are ; 
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then there will be truth in love also: then 
marriages will be real marriages; and 
liberty, so far as it is necessary, will be 
pure and safe. He vecasionally indulges 
himself in pictures of this state of things. 
They may be fanciful, or they may be 
rational predictions. But they are stated 
not as things to be aimed at, but only as 


consequences which he supposes will fol- 


low — what? an artificial arrangement of 


his own suggestion? No; but any state 
of things which shall be a ¢rue state: 
that is, any state of things in which truth 
and justice and holiness and the highest 
spiritual and moral elevation shall take the 
place of the universal lies, oppression, 
sensuality and degradation which are now 
the rule. 

The passage to which this note refers, 
although so brief, is very apropos to the 
newspaper controversy now 
this subject. 
two-fold. 


raging on 


Fourier’s statement here is 


He 
denies the propriety of unlicensed liberty 
in love. 


1. Here is a negative statement. 


At the expense of some seeming 
to Mr. exclaims 
against it with great indignation. He 


intolerance Owen, he 


says that man has no claim to the title of 


the 
world, who advocates such absurdities as 


discoverer or to the confidence of 
**community of property, absence of di- 
vine worship, and rash abolition of mar- 
This who 
charge him with a licentious intent, can 
never again deso with candor, after hav- 


ing read this statement. 


riage.”’ is enough. Those 


Whatever he 
may advocate, it is not unbridled free- 
dom. Lawlessness, promiscuousness, con- 
founding of distinctions, headlong sim- 
plistic energy of any passion, without 
proper counterpoises, is the one thing 
most abhorrent to his very soul. It was 
because he saw these hellish spirits all so 
rife in what we call our civilization, here 
in the shape of decent, secret] y-consuming 
lies, and there in open violence, turning 
all Christendom into a frightful pandemo- 
niu, that he sought a remedy, and sought 
so honestly that he found the very law 
and science of the thing, which, inas- 
much as it is Law, mus¢ sooner or later 
reign. 

2. Here* is a positive statement. Lis 
remarks imply that that there should be 
liberty, but organized, divinely governed 
liberty. By liberty he means not license ; 
but he means the harmonious develop- 
ment of all the faculties and passions, 
which make up individual or collective 
man. For he, like Swedenborg 


=? 


regards 
society, the human race collectively, as 
One complete Man; perfect only in the 
perfect organization and subordination of 
all its faculties and members. 

He says there should be liberty, for 
without it there can be no truth. He 
calls the workings of the present system 


\of legalized restraints to witness. 








His | 
criticism of civilized marriage, in the 
Treatise on Universal Unity alluded to, is 
as irrefutable as it is appalling and dis- 
Bat all this, 
he says, is ‘* not a reason for suppressing 
marriage ; ”’ 


gusting in its expositions. 


it is only a reason for ** re-| 
ducing it to a methodical scale, for estab- 
lishing in marriages a regular series com- 
prising seven degrees, &c.’’ And he 
proceeds to hint of two degrees ; whether 
he has ever constructed the whole series 
of seven, we are not aware. But in this | 
observe the law of his mind, the method 
He 


traced the series in every thing ; through- 


of his thinking upon every subject. 


out all of nature’s creations, and corres- 
pondingly in the distribution of passions 
and characters among men, and in the 
organized relations of men, he never 
found monotony the rule, bat always | 
graduated variety, at least a seven-toned 
harmonious 
Did he look at this law too 


long, until it stamped itself on his brain, 


scale or octave of beautiful 
differences. 


like the impression of a bright object 
steadily viewed in the sun, until its figure 
stood between him and every thing he 
saw! And was it a mere sacrifice to the 
rigid consistency of science, real or pre- 
sumed, which led him to conclude, that 
in love human natures were formed for 
all degrees of constancy, and not al] for 
Let the reader judge | 
when he shall be better qualified than we 
Enough to say, that if it be a Jaw, 


and not a fact too indiscrimately trans- 


one precise law? 
are. 


ferred from one sphere or series into 
another, then it must hold good in all 
things ; and that at all events it was not 
a very wicked imagination, although it 
might have been a hasty one, which rea- 
soned from the conversion of discordant 
varieties into richest harmony by means 
of the series or scale in music, to a simi- 
lar conversion in the spheres of all the 
passions. 

His system therefore has two poles: 
liberty, or the not stifling of whatsoever 
has a live, and order, or 
the not allowing it to clash with other 
These two poles he, 
seeks to codrdinate ; and in fact one pole 
is inconceivable without two. It is the 
want of order now which suffers nothing 


right to 


living agencies. 


to live, but reduces the creation of the 
all-wise God to the practical absurdity of 
giving existence to that which has no 
liberty of existing. ‘To remove this prac- 
tical absurdity and restore this order was 


To 


say, there must be order, that there may 


the one aim of Fourier’s studies. 


be liberty in love, is the same thing as 
to say there must be order, that there 
may be love at all. How can there be 
this order ? 

He does not proceed to organize Love 


! 
at once. On the contrary, he declares, 


that many other things, and in short all 
other things, must be ordered first. 
‘* Even if we understood the nine degrees 
to be established in marriage, we should 
still have to understand and organize a 
state of things which would furnish coun- 
terpoises and guarantees against the abuse 
of liberty.’’ ‘* It will not be till after 
thirty years’ experience of universal har- 
mony, that men will have occasion to 
occupy themselves with the question.’’ 
** Love and Paternity are the last pas- 
sions which can be brought under the 
regime of truth.”’ Let his modifications 
of marriage be what they will, this cer- 
tainly is postponing them to a very safe 
distance in point of time, and it is making 
them consequent upon conditions, which if 
they could follow, they must necessarily 
be right and safe. We see then he is for 
trying no experiments in this matter. 
He is for knocking away no established 
bulwarks against the pent up floods of 
licentiousness, although he shows innu- 
merable points at which the imprisoned 
stream is secretly rotting and leaking 
through the soundest barriers which civi- 
lized morality can impose. He proposes 
to do nothing about it. The reformation 
will come just so soon as society ceases 
to be a lie and becomes a truth ; just so 
soon as the law of selfishness and indi- 
vidual antagonism is done away in indus- 
try and the business of life; so soon as 
truth, justice and real liberty, which is 
harmonious and healthy life in every fac- 
ulty of every being, shall have become 
established ; so soon as peace and love 
and happiness shall reign, and universal 
unity shall have drawn together the ele- 
ments of its glorious symphonic temple 
out of the crying confusion of this great 
chaos of false notes, false by position, by 
perversion, not by nature. Here is a 
work which will not be accomplished in 
a day. And yet its day is near. To 
conjecture or predict what sort of mar- 
riage or substitute for marriage will fol- 
low that great day, is a very different 
thing from that with which Fourier and his 
followers are charged, namely, with en- 
deavoring to alter the present customs of 
society in that respect. There are reli- 
gious sects holding abstemiousness among 
the chief of virtues, who interpret literal- 
ly the saying of Christ: ‘* In heaven 
there will be neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage.”’ And if the kingdom of 
heaven is ever to come on the earth, (and 
heaven is harmony,) what change too 
great to anticipate in every human rela- 
tion, and why, these religionists might 
say, shall not the purity of man corres- 
pond to the purity of angels? 

In conclusion, Fourier’s doctrine on this 
subject, may be summed up in a word : 

1. No truth in love or marriage with- 
out liberty. 
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2. No liberty without order, even God's 
order. 

3. No order, liberty, or truth in love 
without a divine order of society first, 
which shall reconcile all human interests, 
do away with all the duplicities and con- 
flicts of modern civilization, and make 
the very industry and pleasures of dai- 
ly life an ever varied round of holy wor- 
ship. 

Finally, Jet not as 
such, be held responsible for any ideas 


Associationists, 


which Fourier may have upon this sub- 
ject. 
boring to establish Association according 
to his ideas of industry made attractive 
by the serial law, have for the most part 
evinced little curiosity about his specula- 


The class of persons who are la- 


tions upon Love and Marriage ; while of 
those who have read them, it is doubtful 
if there be so much as one who is ready 
to accept them and endorse them all. 
The wisest course perhaps, is not to 
judge, but confessing the whole subject 
too vast and difficult for us, and too re- 
mote in its application, to hold it in sua- 
pense. As a matter of fact, so far as 
we are informed, the sublime ideas of 
Swedenborg love, whether 
they be the opposite of Fourier’s in prin- 
ciple or only in appearance,—the most 
religious view of love that ever was ex- 
pressed, which represents it as the meet- 
ing of two souls inwardly and from for- 
ever destined to be the complement of 
each other's being,—this is quite as 
ecemmonily the cherished and congenial 
view among believers in the social unity 
of man, as is the view of Fourier. 

(3.) — The fathers and husbands of so- 
cwety Fc. In other places Fourier in- 
eludes the matrons in this catalogue, and 
universally he declares that in the true or- 
der Woman, in her collective capacity, 
and by divine right, shall legislate in 
all affairs relating to the union of the 
sexes. 

(4.) — Obscurantism. In the Theory 
of Universal Unity Fourier divides the 
philosophers who have imposed their 
fruitless systems on the world into two 
classes, the dupes and the pretenders. 
** For we cannot do less than consider as 
dupes those who have believed that civili- 
zation was the true destiny of man, and 
that it was necessary to perfect it, instead 
of seeking the way out from it.”’ ‘* We 
shall name Sophists Eexpectants all those 
writers who have, since Socrates, invoked 
a light which they confessed themselves 
unable to find in their own science; and 
we shall designate by the title of Soph- 
ists Odscurants all those characters who 
boast their specific of perfectibility, al- 
though very well convinced of its impo- 
tence themselves.’? The obscurants are 
those who declare that there is nothing 
new under the sun, and pretend that no-| 


respecting 
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thing remains to be discovered, ‘ that 


their science has perfectibilized all perfecti- 


’ 


ble perfectibilities.’ 


REVIEW. 


Columlnan Lady's and Gentleman's Mag- 
azine. Edited by Joun Inman and 
Ropert A. West. August, 1846. 
Vol. VI. Number 2. New York : Is- 
rael Post, 141 Nassau Street. pp. 96 


Patriotic and critical writers have in 


times past lamented the want of an 


‘* American ”’ literature. It is time for 


such complaints to cease. Let our friends 
be consoled; let their grief turn to glad- 


Here 


we have the thing ‘‘ in proprio personio !”’ 


ness and their fears to felicitations. 


American ail over and all through, out- 
side and inside, from beginning to end. 
No paltry imitation this of the foreign ar- 
ticle. It is of home invention and man- 
ufacture, ‘* national,’’ and nothing else, 
being totally unlike any other literature 
that the world has now, ever had, or, we 
hope, ever will have. 

Nor is the Columbian the sole child of 
this new literature ; it has many children. 
As far as numbers go it certainly cannot 
be accused of sterility. Among the ani- 
mal tribes there are instances of remark- 
able fecundity, but not the most fruitful 
can boast an offspring more numerous than 
What rank 
among them is held by the Columbian we 
profess not to know nor indeed does it 
matter much. Enough that they are birds 
of a feather; the length of their tails and 
the variety of their hues we leave to the 
curious in those branches of knowledge. 


this family of magazines. 


To the making of a ‘* Lady’s and Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’’ there go a variety 
of materials, the chief of which is puff- 
ing. Like the rolls and flourishes of 
drums and trumpets, which on the stage 
usher in some army of half a dozen block- 
heads armed with tin-pointed spears, 
the god-fathers and nurses of this youthful 
literature make no stint of preliminary 
noise. Modesty is a quality unknown to 
them, truth something they never heard of. 
The next material in the compound is an 
occasional article from the pen of some 
really clever writer, — a story by Mrs. 
Cuitp or Miss Sepewick, or a poem by 
LoncreLLow or Lowe.tt. These serve 
as capital to boast on, and as salt for the 


mass of unmitigated trash, the fifth rate 


sentimentality, and tenth rate moralizing, | 
which in prose and verse make out the 


rest. The whole is done up in fancy 


covers, things called engravings are stitch- 


ed in with pictures of fashions and per- 


haps a little musie; the ** judicious and 


impartial ’’ erities of the daily press go! 


into raptures over it, and a large number 
of silly girls and brainless youths swell 
its subscription lists and hang with de- 


‘light over its pages. 
from such a literature ! 
The prospectus of the new volume of 
the Colambian, which adorns the inside 
of its cover, is a fine example of the mo- 
dus operandi which this class of humbugs 
generally employ. We quotea few sen- 


Heaven protect us 


tences, 


“Without boasting, (for we have ever left 
that to our cotemporaries,) the work has obtain- 
ed an enviable celebrity, 


“OF THE LITERARY PART OF THE WORK 


we can say with truth, that we have led the way 
in bestowing the utmost solicitude and treasure 
upon that department, ‘There has been in this 
country an apparent race between publishers as 
to which should cater most successfully in pro- 
ducing the greatest number of illustrations, 

“Wer CLAIM THE HONOR of at all times 
counseling against such a course, and of having 
dared to spend the most money on the quality 
of the embellishments and on the literary de- 
partment. This was seen and appreciated by 
the public, and soon discovered by our com- 
petitors, who felt themselves losing ground, and 
they are now following our lead. 

“ We are glad of it. It will raise the standard 
of our literature. E:nbellishments are desirable, 
if given in the highest style of the art, so as to 
form the taste and inspire a jove of the excel- 
lent, otherwise not. They are invaluable, if 
original, and representing persons and scenes in 
our history and literature, in which our hearts 
are bound up, and to which memory ever recurs 
with delight. One such engraving is worth a 
score of those that are thrown off in some mag- 
azines, as if the QUANTITY without reference to 
Qua ity, could be successfully substituted in 
place of original design and beauty, nationality, 
and the most costly finish. 

“WE CLAIM THE HONOR OF INTRODUCING 
THIS CLASS OF EMBELLISHMENTS —and we 
promise to continue them —and we feel a pride 
in not having yet broken a promise, whatever 
others may have done While we do this, we 
lavish our money MOST FREELY upon our AU- 
THORS, who enable us to publish 
THE VERY BEST LITERARY MAGAZINE IN 
THIS, AND PERHAPS ANY OTHER COUNTRY. 

“ Our authors like independence of judgment ; 
they understand and applaud it. Thanks to 
them, for it shows they join us in our efforts to 
raise the standard of our national literature. 
Each article published in this Magazine, is sub- 
jected to two readings by different judges : and 
only when their judgments of its merits agree, 
is it allowed to appear. This has given it the 
enviable reputation it has obtained, of never 
containing an article devoid of interest and lite- 
rary merit.” 


“IN THE NEXT VOLUME 
will appear a series of engravings, the like of 
which has not appeared in this country. 


“THE STIRRING EVENTS OF THE WAR 
have been seized upon by our artists, who have 
. < ‘ 
now in different stages of progress, splendid and 
graphic representations of the intrepid achieve- 
ments of our heroes in arms. The mortally 
wounded and immortal 

“Mason RINGGOLD anv urs Nose 

CHARGER, 
and the surrounding battle scene, wall appear in 
August, in one of Sadd’s inimitable mezzotints, 
drawn by Matteson, 

“ We have not room here to foreshadow our 
designs in this department. Suffice it to say, 
that one of our engravings costs, and is worth 
more than all that appear in some of the maga- 
zines,” 

Now then, let us spend a moment in 
looking through ‘* the very best magazine 
in this and perhaps any other country ;”’ 
such a prodigy ought not to be passed 
by without examination. The first engra- 
ving depicts the death of Major Ring- 
gold and the battle of Palo Alto; it may 
be a representation of that event; we 
pe it is; it would be a pity that it 
The 


i ho 


; Should have no merit of any kind. 











next is called a ‘** Legend of Chelsea! 
Hospital ;’’ Charles I]. and Nell Gwyn 
figure in it. The artist in this picture 
corrects an error which has crept into his- 





tory; we see that Nell Gwyn, who, as 
we have understood, was a person of 
some beauty, was in fact, plainer if any- 
thing than a Dutch dairy woman. We 
are glad to have the matter set right. 
We have neither space nor time to 
go over the list of articles; the best 
is by . F. Mrs. 
ourney, Miss Anna Blackwell, and Fan- 


Tuckerman ; Sig- 
ny Forrester each contribute poems, all 
of which seem to us more true than origi- 
nal in sentiment, or perfect in form and 
The 


the usual namby pamby. 


expression. remainder consists of 
The most disgusting feature of this sys- 
tem of magazinery is the assumption it 
constantly puts forth, of being designed 
in some 
This is 


either the worst of insults or the most dis- 


for ladies, and of representing 
way, the women of the country. 


graceful of facts, and in either case we 
wonder how women who have learned in 
any degree to know the true dignity of 
their sex, can be parties to it. The words 
which in these times Woman should ad- 
dress to Woman, should be like the moun- 
tain air, clear and bracing, coming down 
from the heights nearest Heaven. Away 
with this mawkish vapidity, this puny 
sentiment, and let the Woman of this age 
radiant 
with a severe loveliness! And at least let 


speak, divine, original, aspiring, 


not these who know what woman should 
be, lend themselves, for the sake of tempo- 
rary satisfactions of any kind, to publica- 
tions whose chief tendency is to belittle 
and weaken her. 

Our remarks are not aimed at the Co- 
lumbian especially, which is about as good 
All of 


deal in the same wares and operate in the 


as any of its compeers. them 
same manner; all are alike a disgrace to 


literature, and a hindrance to generous 


culture. They stultify the taste of their 
readers and propagate a sickly and sick- 
ening sentimentalism. ‘They increase and 
perpetuate the moral and intellectual in- 
anity from which they derive their sup- 
port. Pereant omnes ! 


Voyages of Discovery and Resear« A within 
the Arctic Regions, from the year 1818 
to the Present Time. By Sir Joun 
Barrow, Bart. F. R.S. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1846. pp. 359. 
This is a summary of the various nar- 

ratives of English expeditions to the 

Arctic Regions which for the last twenty- 

five years have excited the interest of 

Christendom, and added so much to the 

stores of natural science. It does justice 

to the courage, perseverance, and skill of 
the brave and adventurous meu who were 
engaged in those perilous undertakings, 


and preserves, in a brief form, the history 
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of their triale and achievements. While it 


awards the highest praise to Parry, Frank-_ 


lin, Richardson, James Ross, and Back, 
it handles with merciless severity the pre- 
tensions of Sir John Ross, whose honors 
are made out to be wholly undeserved. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book is that which relates Parry's 
attempt to reach the Pole over the ice to 
the north of The party 
went as far as eighty-two degrees forty- 


Spitzbergen. 


five minutes, when they were compelled 
to give up the enterprise, on account of 
the state of the ice, and the fact that the 
sub-glacial them back 
during their periods of rest farther than 


current carried 
they could advance when they were in 
motion. 


The following interesting fact is nar- 
rated by Parry. 


“The circumstance of the Aphis borealis 
having been found on floating floes of ice on the 
Polar Sea, at one hundred miles distance from 
the nearest known Jand, and as far north as 
eighty-two and three-quarters degrees, renders 
it ina more than ordinary degree interesting. 
As the one it resembles feeds on the silver fir, 
so it is supposed that the floating trees of fir that 
are to be found so abundantly on the shores and 
to the northward of Spitzbergen might possibly 
be the means by which this insect has been 
transported to the northern regions.” 


** Perhaps so,’’ adds Sir John Barrow, 
‘but it may be asked, By what possible 
means were the firs thus transported? ”’ 

Sir John suggests the following plan 
for reaching the pole. 


“Tt would consist of two small ships similar 
to those which, after three years’ service in the 
Antarctic Seas, are now engaged in the ice of 
the North Polar Seas; they should be sent in 
the early spring along the western coast of 
Spitzbergen, where usually no impediment ex- 
ists, as far up as eighty degrees; take every 
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twenty miles in twenty-four hours (on the sup- 
position of much sailing-ice to go throagh}, 





even in that case it would require but a month 


_toenable the explorer to put his foot on the 


pivot or point of the axis on which the globe of 
the earth turns ; remain there a month, if neces- 


| sary, to obtain the sought-for information, and 


then, with a southerly current, a fortnight, pro- 


_bably less, would bring him back to Spitzbergen. 


“ To such as may venture to raise their feeble 
objections against this, and other daring enter- 
prises if not attended with the prospect of pro- 
bable profit, let them receive the answer given 
by that brave old navigator, Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher, when attempts were made by his friends 
to dissuade him from engaging in the discovery 
of a northwest passage : “It is the only thing 
in the world that is left yet undone whereby a 
notable mind might be made famous and fortu 
nate.” We may still say, “ The North Pole is 
the only thing in the world about which we 
know nothing; and that want of all knowledge 


ought to operate as a spur to adopt the means 


opportunity of proceeding directly to the north, | 


where, about eighty-two degrees, Parry has told 


us, the large floes had disappeared, and the sea | 


there was found to be loaded only with loose, 


masses of ice, through 


which ships would find no difficulty in sailing 


disconnected, small 


though totally unfit for boats dragging ; and as | 


this loose ice was drifting to the southward, he 
farther says, that before the middle of August a 
ship might have sailed up to the latitude of 
eighty-two degrees almost without touching a 
piece of ice. 
expect, that beyond that parallel, even as far as 
the Pole itself, the sea would be free of ice 


It is not then, unreasonable to | 


during the six summer months of perpetual sun | 


through each of the twenty-four hours, which, 
with the aid of the current, would in al] proba- 
bility destroy and dissipate the Polar ice. 

“If, then, on the return of Sir John Frank- 


lin’s ships, the screw-propeller applied to each | 


should have been found to answer, a fair oppor- 
tunity would be afforded of deciding the ques- 


tion. The trial would soon be made, and, from 


the experience of Parry, would be made without 


danger of loss to ships or men, for it is probable 
they would not have any ice-bound shores to 
contend with. The distance from Hakluyt’s 
Headland to the Pole is six hundred geographi- 


cal miles. Granting the ships to make only 


of wipmg away that stain of ignorance from 
this enlightened age.” 


We confess that we watch every at- 
tempt like this with peculiar attention. 
We are among those who believe that no 
region of the earth is destined to remain 
forever uninhabitable. We cannot con- 
ceive that the cireamstances which shut 
Man out of so large a part of his heri- 
tage are in their nature permanent. — 
The ices of the poles, and the fatal heats 
and miasmas of the tropics, are alike only 
temporary perversions destined to disap- 
pear before the Unity of the Race. With 
the integral cultivation of the globe, those 
excesses of climate which make the 
scourge of so large a part of its surface, 
will cease, and the powers of nature come 
into friendly accord with Man. Then 
the ways of God will be justified, and 
His Providence act unopposed in Nature 
through its true medium and instrument, 
a Divine Social] Order in Humanity. 


An Oration delivered hefore the Authori- 
ties of the City of Boston, in the Tre- 
mont Temple, July Ath.. 1846. By 
Fiercuer Wesstrer. Boston: 1846. 
J. H. Eastburn, City Printer. pp. 33. 


This might be thought a tolerably cred- 
itable production for a college sophmore, 
but is not quite equal to the place or the 
occasion on which it was delivered. In 
all the qualities proper to such a perform- 
ance it is a sad falling off from its prede- 
cessors, and sheds no very lustrous 
honor on the body who have brought it 
before the public. Amongst its weak 


and sometimes laughable assertions and 
_reasonings there is, however, occasionally 


a glimpse of good sense like the follow- 
ing. Mr. Webster has been speaking of 
the beauty of the idea of universal peace 
and the abolition of physical violence. 

“ Could there be some means of reaching such 
a condition pointed out to us, which we could 
act upon, it would become us at once to make 
the attempt. We approve the object heartily, 


every body approves it, the whole world desires 


| it; our education and our religion teach us to 
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hope and pray that such an event may at last 
arrive.” 


There is one way in which this condi- 
tion may be reached, a way plain, practi- 
cable, demonstrated by science, beginning 
at the right end and leading hy sure steps 


to the goal. That way is the organiza- 


tion of one township on the principles of 


justice to man, of social harmony and in- 
dustrial attraction. To establish univer- 
sal peace among nations, and introduce 
the Kingdom of Love upon the earth we 
need not bégin by the political transforma- 
tion of empires. Let us show the exam- 
ple of a single community without war 
in any of its forms and it will conquer the 
world. This is the way and the only 
way in which war can be completely 
abolished, as we hold ourselves ready to 
demonstrate upon any ground what- 
Does it not then 
sincere men earnestly to examine if this 
be true, and if it be so ‘‘ at once to make 


the attempt! ’’ 


ever. become ll 


The Swedenborg Library, Nos. 23 and 
24. New York: John Allen. Boston: 
Otis Clapp. 1846. pp. 66. 

The present is an extra number of this 
series, containing an essay on the Last 
Judgment, the name of whose author is 
not given. It combats with conclu- 
sive arguments the ordinary idea that 
there is to be a day of judgment, attend- 
ed by the destruction of the physical uni- 
verse, and maintains the doctrine that the 
last judgment is a spiritual crisis in the 
church, falling not very far from the 
present time. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more 
preposterous idea than that which has been 
generally entertained with regard to the 
end of the world. A planet, or a uni- 
verse is a natural growth as much as an 
animal or a tree. Like all other things it 


has its origin, its periods of vigor and of 


decay, and its end, in regular and orderly 
succession, and any theory which fails to 
perceive this truth is at least exceedingly 
defective. It is almost needless to say, 
that the theology of Sweedenborg is free 
from any such imperfection. We ad- 
vise those of our readers who are not 
acquainted with his doctrine on this 
point to read this pamphlet. 


Recollections of Mexico. By Wappy 
Tuomeson. Fourth Edition. New 
York ; 1846. 


Wiley and Putnam. 
pp. 304. 

The fact that this is the fourth edition 
of Mr. Thompson’s ** Recollections ’’ with- 
in a few months is evidence at least of a 
about 
We are happy however to say, that the 


very general curiosity Mexico. 
book has not succeeded through the force 
of circumstances alone. It is one of the 
most readable volumes that we have 


lately laid our hand on. 
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The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of | 
England; with a Treatise on the Popu- | 
lar Progress in English History. By 
Jonny Forster, of the Inner Temple. 
Fdited by J.O. Cnounes. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1846. No. I. 
pp. 96. To be completed in Five 
Numbers. 


We are glad to see this truly valuable 
work added to the catalogue of cheap 
American publications. Without endors- 
ing or even discussing Mr. Forster's 
opinions on topics of historical controver- 
sy, we would do ample justice to the 
clearness and strength of his style, his 
habits of patient and profound research, 
his general candor and fairness, his ready 
insight into character, and the felicitous 
and discriminating manner of his sketches. 
It is good to contemplate the history of 
those sturdy, robust souls, which were 
nurtured in an atmosphere of noble ideas, 
before commercial selfishness had dwarfed 
and degraded the character to the con- 
temptible standard of the present mam- 
Read of the striv- 


these heroic spir- 


mon-worshipping age. 
ings and doings of 
its, O wretched idolaters of the Ex- 
change, and let the blush of conscious 
ignominy burn your cheeks as with coals 


of fire. 


Philosophical Theories and Philosophical 
Erperience. By a Partan. From 
the Second London Edition. Philadel- 
phia: Lea and Blanchard. 1846. pp. 
69. 

This little book is written with great 
vigor and originality of style, and may be 
read with profit by all persons capable of 
reflection. Though we do not think its 
views by any means conclusive, they are 
well stated. The deductions from them 
with reference to the existing relations of 
author 
shows clearly that Christianity, philan- 


thropy and practical justice alike demand 


society are undeniable. The 


a wide-reaching reform. If the succeed- 
ing volumes of the series are equal to the 
present we hope they will meet with a 


wide circulation. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. — 


George P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston, has lately published : 





(1. Variations on the March in Othello. 


By Henri Herz. Op. 67. pp. 19. 

2. Twenty-four Studies for the Left Hand. 
Composed for the Piano-forte by Cu. 
Czerny. Op. 718. In three numbers. 
pp. 27. 

3. Overture tv Alessandro Stradella. By 


F. Von Frorow. Arranged for the 
Pianu by A. L. De Ripas. 


Herz and Czerxy! the two grand 
masters in the mighty finger-drill which 
rages all over Europe, in every metropo- 
lis and ambitious province of music's 
realm, and which even musters many 


adroit digits on this side of the ocean. 


'mechanical expansion. 


—— meme 


And, by the way, that word adroit 
(French, a droit,) was not so bad ; for the 
left hand is so drilled as not to know 
itself from the right. This is the era of 
The human race 
has turned its energies to making tools; 
for what ends it will use them appears 
not yet, unless to a prophetic few who 
dare to believe that man has a destiny 
upon this globe beyond the present hour. 
We are training our material faculties, 
developing our material resources.  In- 
great 
‘‘doing a great business; ’ 


lives, we are 
instead of 
making characters and men, we are mak- 


stead of leading 


ing machines, and even making machines 
And so it is in the Fine Arts. 
The sentiment which first created them 


of men, 


for its own expression, seems to have 
moulded, painted, builded, and sung itself 
out, for the present, and is now awaiting 
a new era, another stage in the develop- 
ment of Humanity, in preparation for 
which of course the material basis must 
In the sphere of the 
useful, man must multiply his natural 


be laid first. 


hands and fingers by inventing and con- 
structing every sort of machinery; in 
the sphere of the Beautiful, expression, 
poetry, sentiment give wavy for the time, 
while the material of each Art is being 
elaborated with astonishing devotion and 
effect. 
get out all there is in an instrument, how 


Especially so in music. How to 
to make fingers and nerves perform the 
utmost of their capability : these are the 
two problems; and most heroically are 
they being solved. Piano-fortes and fin- 
gers, grown so capable, so craving of 
fresh difficulties, actually employ a corps 
of talent of no mean order to compose 


for them; and the published opera (opus- 


cula’) of Herz aud Czerny count up to 
seven or eight hundred, where Beetho- 
ven's only reached a hundred and thirty. 
They are useful in their way; but their 
music is to the real music of the soul, 
only what rail-roads and steam-engines 
and our so-called ‘*‘ improvements,’ are 
to the real improvement of man. 

We do not speak to find fault or 
condemn. On the contrary we _ shall 
sincerely recommend the works above 
named, as highly useful to those who will 
consider what use should be made of 
them. 

No. 1, if we may jndge by the frag- 
ments of symphony which are sketched in, 
in smaller notes, between the Variations 
and at the Introduction of the piece, was 
intended as a Concerto for piano-forte and 
orchestra ; one of those labored brillian- 
cies which are got up to display an in- 
strument and a principal performer in a 
concert-room, the noble orchestra con- 
seuting to serve as feeble back-ground, 
and noisy and unnoticed foil and interlude 
in the breathing-spells of the furiously 


pe 





toiling virtuoso. It is not so difficult as 
many of them are, and yet it challenges 
quick eye-sight, and light fingers, and 
strong wrists. 

As to the introduction, the orchestral 
part is about as good as similar openings 
to most of these show pieces, sufficiently 
chromatic, sufficiently varied in its move- 
ment, to indicate that it ought to mean 
something. The pianist sets off with a 
gay sprinkling of shooting stars and all 
sorts of fire-works, closing with an in- 
definite quantity of cadenza—all very 
pretty and very well. Then comes the 
March from ‘* Othello,’ a solid, stately, 
proper sort of March, —the best thing in 
the nineteen pages, of course, for it is 
Rossini’s ; and the orchestral Tut‘: wind 
it up with something original and strong. 

Now the Variations which are supposed 
to be more original yet, are three in num- 
ber; the first two full of motion, (pix 


mosso ; Con VE locita,) and the third full of 


expression (con molt’ espressione) , labelled 
as a staid Andantino, though it flutters 
perpetually as if to fly away and outstrip 
the pru mossos ; and finally its etheriality 
ean no longer contain itself and it bursts 
into a million sparkles like a rocket, glit- 
twinkling and 


tering and playing all 


manner of gambols under license of 
All three of 


another indefinite cadenza. 
these form a very clever sort of musical 
pyrotechnics ; but why they are called 
Variations, is as hard to answer as that 
question nearly always is of things so 
named. ‘The two first are indeed varia- 
tions, in one sense, of the March; they 
keep the general outline of its melodic 
phrases, however frizzled and sophisti- 
cated; but the March is bold and grand 
and solid, while the Variations are of the 
very airiest species of whip-syllabub. 
Now Variations did once have a meaning. 
Variations appertain to whatsoever has 
life, naturally flow out of every good 
thing. If you have a good thought, what 
is all your thinking but so much variation 
of it, developing it, expanding it, and 
drawing out its proper inferences, till it 
becomes complete and glorified in its own 
surroundings’ What is the growth of a 
plant but variations from its germ! Just 
so in music; a happy theme haunts the 
composer, and cleaves to him with such a 
Stull his 


inventive activity goes on, and out of his 


power that he cannot leave it. 


theme keeps evolving more and more, in 
perfect unity with it, yet ever new and 
varied ; identical in sentiment, in spirit, 
but wondrously transformed in outward 
figure. Study Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat, the one that«contains the funeral 
March, and learn what Variations are. 
There are no mere mechanical rifaccia- 
mentos of the theme, suggested by an idle 
fancy ab extra and not possessed, enkin- 


dled by the theme ; each Variation is only 
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a worthy and exalted reproduction of the! 
solid, solemn, and religious strain, which 
could not exhaust itself in its first form, 
and craved these changes, each as solemn 
and religious as itself. True Variations 
are like the variations of the same human 
face under the changing moods of some 
one thought or passion; but those of 
Herz and others, are childish attempts to 
alter the expression of a marble bust by 
decking it with filagree and ribbons. 

We trust, then, that no one will] use 
this piece for the improvement of his or 
her musical taste, or for the nourishing 
and quickening of deep seutiments in the 
But it 
may be very useful as anexercise, by which 


soul, the proper ministry of music. 


to acquire rapidity, versatility and ease in 
performance. And it may be useful in 
the way of pleasure, such as one can very 
properly afford himself sometimes in going 
to see fire-works. The pleasure to the 
performer must be greater than to the 
hearer, since he can renew the sense of 
triumph over difficulties, and reproduce 
the glow of the intense exercise of nerves 
and muscles. Lut may none be so foolish 
as to practice music of this stamp alone. 
5. Czerny’s exercises for the left. hand 
we shall not criticise as compositions ; 
And yet 
they are very pleasing exercises, such as 


for they are only exercises. 


one can repeat many times without weari- 
ness, and feel the left hand gradually 
overtaking the right in the power and 
individuality of each of is fingers, and in 
lightness, which depends so much on 
power. 
3. The Overture to Stradella gave very 
general satisfaction to the audiences of 
the Boston Academy of Music. There 
is a good deal of meat in its opening and 
more solid passages,—the successive 
themes are cleverly developed one from 
another, —the harmonies rich, and the 
modulations varied without confusion. 
But the lighter movement towards the 
end is rather common-place. Signor Ri- 
bas is doubtless qualified to arrange it. 
SD 
rh r 
POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 
MIDNIGHT. | 


By We BW. STOR. 


Midnight in the sleeping city! Clanking ham- | 
. | 

mers beat no more ; 
For a space the hum and tumult of the busy 


day are o’er. 


Streets are lonely and deserted, where the | 
sickly lamp-lights glare, 

And the steps of some late passer only break | 
the silence there 


Round the grim and dusky houses gloomy shad- 
ows nestling cower, | 
Night hath stifled life’s deep humming imto 


' 
slumber for an hour 
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——— 


Sullen furnace fires are glowing over in the 
suburbs far, 

And the lamp in many a homestead shineth like 
an earthly star. 


O’er the hushed and sleeping city, in the cloud- 
less sky above, 

Never-fading stars hang watching in eternal 
peace and love. 


Earth’s night-cone of shadows stretches far 
away in silent space, 

And the nearest stars are gleaming as across its 
path they trace. 


There a misty track of star-dust whitens 
through the upper night, 

Where a myriad systems travel through the 
pathless infinite. 


From their deep, unfathomed distance where 
the groping mind is lost, 

Vague, mysterious greeting send they when by 
earth’s night shadow crossed. 


Ever night and day are present in our planet’s 
whirling flight ; 

Chasing still the shade of evening, steals the 
morning rim of light; 


Ever chasing, never reaching, like a wild impet- 
uous youth 

Who pursues the dream of Beauty and the 
ideal form of Truth. 


Indian palms with shady blessing bask within 
the tropic day, 

While the midnight’s swift auroras on the polar 
icebergs play ; 


So in changeful alternation ever more the heart 
doth move, 
And while half in sorrow lieth, half is sleeping 


sunned by Love. 


Life is ever quite unclouded, nor its circle 
wholly fair — 

But the morning Hope still creepeth on the 
shadow of Despair. 


Years and centuries have vanished, change hath 
come to bury change, 

But the silent constellations in their measured 
beauty range. 


Great Orion’s starry girdle — Berenice’s golden 
hair — 

Ariadne’s crown of splendor — Cassiopeia in 
her chair ; 


Sirius, the never-moving —and the clustering 
Pleiad train — 

Aldebaran’s mystic beauty, Pegasus ard Charles’ 
wain ; 


| They are circling calm as ever on their seen but 


hidden path, 
As when mystic watchers saw them with the 
reverent eye of Faith. 


So unto the soul benighted, lofty stars there 
are that shine 

Far above the mists of error with a changeless 
light divine. 


Lofty souls of old beheld them burning in life’s 
shadowy night, 

And they still are undecaying mid a thousand 
centuries’ flight. 


Love and Truth, whose light and blessing every 
reverent heart may know, 

Mercy, Justice, which are pillars that support 
this life below ; 
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These, in sorrow, and in darkness, in the inmost 
soul we feel 

As the sure, undying impress of the Almighty’s 
burning seal, 


Though unsolved the mighty secret, which 
shall thread the perfect whole, 

And unite the finite nature unto the eternal 
soul, — 


We shall one day clearly see it—for the soul 
a time shall come, 

When enfranchised and unburdened, thought 
shall be its only home ; — 


And these fitful intimations, glancing on our 
feeble sight, 

Truth shall gather to the circle of its own 
majestic light. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 
The progress which industry has made 
in the last half century is certainly in 
many respects a subject of congratulation. 
‘The miraculous achievements of mechan- 
ical genius, the increase of national 
wealth and the diffusion of the appliances 
of comfort and elegance are an honor to 
the ingenuity and energy of the age, as 
well as an intimation of still greater tri- 
umphs in the future, and a foundation for 
a higher order of human relations. In 
this point of view, it is impossible to look 
upon the march of productive labor with- 
out admiration. The beauty, perfection 
and cheapness of its creations, and the 
gigantic scale on which it is prosecuted 


alike transcend all previous conceptions of 


the power of man. Nothing in the past 
can be compared with the industry of the 
present. ‘The activity of nations former- 
ly perverted in war and destruction, or 
wasted in the useless inaction of peace- 
ful ignorance, is now oceupied in the pro- 
duction of substantial good, with the for- 


ces of obedient nature coOperating in the | 


work. In the roar of some large factory 
is a prouder testimony to the supremacy 
of man over the outer world, and a surer 
evidence of the grandeur of his destiny 
than history has any record of. We do 
not listen to it without a thrill of pleas- 
ure as we think of the finite omnipotence 


which Humanity is destined to exercise 


upon the earth and the incalculable beauty | 


and delight which it will create and enjoy. 

But there is another side to the picture, 
which may well damp all our satisfaction. 
Beside the exploits of genius and the in- 
crease of wealth, there are facts standing 
in gloomy and startling relief which not 


Sixty. 
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only create alarm for the present and 
doubt for the future, but appeal impera- 
tively to the humane instincts of every 
heart. We see that national prosperity 
is no guaranty against destitution on the 
part of the majority of the people, and 
that the very laborer whose toils pro- 
duce the riches that are the prop and 
boast of the state may starve while the 
means of almost unbounded luxury are 
We see that 
the rich grow richer and the poor poorer, in 


passing through his hands. 


equal proportions, and that the sufferings 
of the masses are aggravated in the pre- 
cise ratio in which the means of satisfy- 
ing every desire become more plentiful! 
And with this increasing poverty of the 
producing classes, new burdens are of 
course Jaid upon their backs. On them 
not even the mercy shown to animals is 
bestowed. The less their powers of en- 
durance the more they must endure, into 
their most bitter cup is ever shed a 
new bitterness, beneath the lowest depth 
there is always a lower deep. 

In the history of modern labor some of 
the darkest chapters are to be found in 
the reports of proceedings in the British 
Parliament. From them we learn to 
what fearful issues Civilization has ar- 
rived among our elder brethren of the 
free Saxon blood, and indeed through the 
whole of Europe, and what we ourselves 
have to expect from the sure operations 
of the same causes unless we are warned 
in time. What we have to expect do we 
sav! The evil is not in the indefinite fu- 
ture; it is close at our doors if not already 
within them. ‘The organization of labor 
for the benefit of the few, the subjugation 
of Man by Capital is an established fact 
amongst us. An Industrial Feudalism is 
building up on our republican soil, and 
converting tree Americans into its cower- 
ing serfs. Shall it continue until it 
usurps the whole domain of manual labor 
and makes every laboring man its slave, or 
shall we resort to a preventive which 
will increase the amount of production, 
establish freedom and justice among all 
classes, and secure the rights not of one 
party or of one interest, but of all? 

But Jet us glance for a moment at the 
statements made in the course of a recent 
debate in Parliament on a bill to limit the 
hours of labor in factories to ten. 

Mr. Cotgunoun supported the bill, 
which he maintained was for the interest 
There 
was nothing to be feared by the manu- 
facturers from competition with France 
and Austria, where the hours of work 


were from seventy-eight to eighty-five, as 


of both employers and operatives. 


English laborers would produce more in 
As to the diminution in wages 
which a reduction would cause, it was 
stated in respect of that, that a reduction 


of one hour’s labor would cause a loss to 





the laborer of seven and a half per cent. 





on the amount of his wages, but accord- 


ing to the evidence of Mr. Leonard Hor- 
Factory Commissioner, the 
weekly wages was Ils. 7d. ; so that on 
the yearly earnings of £31, the reduc- 
tion would be £2°4s., leaving him £28: 
16s. No doubt the manufacturers said 
they must protect their laborers from suf- 
fering any such reduction, but he would 


ner, the 


ask what was the loss those manufactur- 
ing operatives had sustained in conse- 
quence of competition’? Why, according 
1o Mr. Horner, from the year 1828 to 
1841, the fall of wages in consequence of 
competition, was not seven, or seven and 
a half per cent., but was seventeen per 
cent! And the lowest reduction known 
was eleven per cent. In one mill in 
Manchester alone wages fell between the 
years 1828 and 1829, thirteen per cent! 
Mr. Cowper also defended the measure 


-and among other things said that per- 


haps, afier all, the most rational ground 
of alarm was the prospect of that sad 
moral, physical, and mental deterioration 
to which considerable portions of his fel- 
low-countrymen might fall. It was in- 
deed a subject of serious alarm, that such 
a number of young persons should be 
daily launched into manhood and woman- 
hood, without any of that education which 
was fitted to prepare them for the duties 
of life, without having undergone social 
training, but weakened in body and de- 
moralized in mind, without respect for 
their superiors, without the love of good- 
ness, without that knowledge of and rev- 
erence for the divine law, which was the 
surest guarantee for the security of the 
present social state, and which mainly 
conduced to the prosperity of the empire. 

Mr. Crawrorp supported the bill, on 
the ground that the prolonged hours of 
labor interfered with the education, mo- 
rality, and all the social relations of the 
community. They were also producing 
a physical deterioration in the race of 
men who inhabited the manufacturing 
districts, as was proved by the constant 
complaints of the recruiting officers, who 
formerly got the best soldiers from them, 
and who now stated that the difficulty of 
obtaining tall and able-bodied men there 
was daily increasing. 

In a subsequeut debate on a bill regu- 
lating the labor of children in the lace 
factories, Mr. Duncomee said, that in 
these factories children from six to eight 
years of age were employed and kept at 
labor all night! It might be said that 
their labor was not great; but many of 
them never saw their beds at all — they 
were obliged to lie down on the floor of 
their werk-rooms and sleep as they could, 
—and those who lived in the immediate 


neighborhood of the factories, and were 


allowed to go home to their beds, were 
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raised up every two or three hours to| 
wind up their bobbin machines! Mr. 
Duncombe wished to have a restriction 
put upon this night labor; sIXTEEN HOURS 
a day was he thought as long as the fac- 
tories should be allowed to run. The 
life of the working man ought to be pro- 
tected. 

Sir James Granam opposed the bill on 
various grounds, among others, because 
he did not believe that the moral and 
physical condition of the working classes 
could be improved by any legislation 
which should permanently diminish the 
demand for their labor, and leave them in 
a state of hopeless destitution, instead of 
full employment. If Parliament inter- 
fered in the lace manufacture, it must also 
in the case of the pin-makers, the nail- 
makers, the fustian-cutters, and various 
other trades; and if it did so, it could 
not, in justice to the workmen, stop short 
of the establishment of a minimum of 
wages. The commencement of such a 
career would be the downfall of the man- 
ufacturing prosperity of England, and its 
termination would be the loss of her posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth. 

Col. Rotteston said that the present 
system of non-interference with the lace 
trade was most injurious to the morals of 
the children engaged in it. As chairman 
of the quarter sessions for the district of 
Notts, he informed the house that a quar- 
ter sessions scarcely ever passed without 
some of these children being brought to 
the bar as criminals. 

Sir Rosertr Pee. contended that such 
an interference in the hours of labor 
would be useless unless they were prepar- 
ed at once to establish a minemum of wa- 


4 


ges, an assertion which hardly needs 


proof. If the hours of labor are limited, 
there must be some limitation to the de- 
crease of wages, a thing most difficult if 
not impossible to establish by any arbitrary 
enactments. Civilized policy runs of ne- 
cessity in a vicious circle, and all attempts 
at real improvement in the relations of 
labor, must defeat themselves as long as 
hostility-of interests is the pervading law 
of society. The oppressions and evils 
under which the laboring classes suffer, 
cannot be remedied by mere limitations of 
hours or of wages, and if we trust in 
them we shall be disappointed. Only a 
peaceful and complete reform which shall 
bring Labor and Capital into unity, can 
reach the seat of the disease. 


Lectures on Association IN SaLem, 
Mass., anp Dover anp Porrsmovrn, 


N. H. 


and Dana, addressed the citizens of Salem 


Messrs. CHANNING, BrisBane, 


at the Lyceum Hall on Friday evening 
July 24th, on the present state of society 
and the necessity of a reform which shall 


establish unity of interests and practical 


| ization ¢ 
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justice among men. They were listened to | 
with interest and attention, and at the close 
of their speeches, they distributed a large 
quantity of tracts among the audience. 
We were sorry that a larger number 
were not present, but we do not doubt 
that the good effects of this meeting will 
On the 
evening of Saturday following, Messrs 
Briseane and Dana visited Dover, where 


appear on subsequent occasions. 


they were gladly received by the zealous 


friends of the cause, and on Sunday eve- 
ning they lectured in the Temple at 
Portsmouth to a large and intelligent au- | 
dience, among whom were many firm be- 
lievers in the Combined Order. A strong 
desire was here expressed as well as at 
Dover and Salem, to hear more prolonged 
and complete expositions of the theory. 
We trust that this wish may soon be 
gratified and that many faithful and en- 
thusiastie adherents may be“Qained to the 
cause. 


_and earnestly as possible. 


nature teach it how. Do you object to 
our means for effecting the desired reno- 
vation? Then devise better and ecom- 
mend them to general adoption as early 
Do not stand 
quarreling with us about our way, but 
propound your own better way and push 
it forward. It must by this time be evi- 
dent to all that new instrumentalities, 
new ideas, are essential to the realization 
of that Equal Right to Life, Liberty, and 
Happiness proclaimed in our Declaration 
of Independence and aspired to by the 
benevolent all over the world. Still the 
dark dens of Ignorance and the foul 
haunts of Sin eluster in the shadow of 
our moss-covered Churches; still Crime 
and Pauperism are advancing in this fa- 
vored land of Light and Liberty; still 
millions toil for the most meagre subsist- 
ence, consiantly haunted by the fear that 
the opportunity to toil will be withdrawn 


and all means of earning a livelihood de- 


nied them ; still we see that radical In- 
justice and strong temptations to Crime 
are interwoven in the whole framework 
of society. Men who say you love God 
and your neighbor! stay not to differ 


with us, but grapple with this mountain 


ATTACKS ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
ASSOCIATION. | 

Some Journals of the whig party among | 
which the N. Y. 
Express, and Buffalo Advertiser are con- 


Courter and Enquirer, 


spicuous, prompted by a sincere hatred 
for the Editor of the Tri/wne have recent- 
ly devoted a good deal of space to attacks 
which 
that gentleman is well known to be a 


on the associative movement, of 


steady and earnest supporter. In this 
warfare they have been aided by the New 
York Observer, a religious paper of the 
Calvinistie school, of large circulation and 
great influence, actuated in the present 
case as must be hoped by other motives 


| than those which envenom the columns of 


its coadjutors. 

These veracious journals, to which we 
shall hereafter pay our respects more 
fully, quote statements from the writings 
of Fourier which are not accepted by a 
single associationist to our knowledge, 
either in this country or elsewhere, and 
attempt to fasten them upon us! In re- 
spect to these writings we took our 
ground years ago, and have never varied 
from it. Nothing but the most wilful ma- | 
lignity could attempt in this way to falsify 
the position which the Associative school 
of this country, as well as of France, 
have again and again explicitly defined. | 

The editor of the Tribune in his re-| 
joinder to their attacks, makes a clear and 
forcible statement of the true principles 
and purposes of the Reform we advocate, 
which we defy the most prejudiced and | 
bitter adherent of existing perversions to) 
impugn. He closes with the following 
eloquent paragraphs. 


‘** Such is a rude sketch of the ideal of 
Association. Do you say that Human) 
Nature is too depraved to permit its real- 
Then let regenerated Christian | 


‘of abuses resolving that it shall be de- 


stroyed. 

‘* Alas! appeals more moving though 
not more earnest than ours have fallen 
but on faithless and stony hearts! From 
the spectacle of this wounded, bleeding 
body of Humanity, the Priest and the 
Levite pass coldly by on the other side, 
muttering that Man was born to svffer 
and that wrong and woe must continue to 
the end of the world. They leave to 
despised Samaritans and sinners the task 
of binding up these ghastly wounds and 
striving in their best way to heal them. 
Heaven grant that these may be found 
worthy to endure obloquy and calumny, 
loss of friends and of wealth, so that 
theirs may be the true honor of having 
done or suffered something to promote 
the great cause of Man’s universal well- 
being!” 


Reapy-mape Literature. The fol- 
lowing announcement regularly orna- 
ments the columns of the Baltimore Satur- 
day Visitor. We have not the honor of 
knowing who the gentleman may be who 
thus proffers his genius to the use of the 
world, but his advertisement is too amus- 
ing not to be copied. His terms are rea- 
sonable and we hope he drives a fair 
business. 


THE MILFORD BARD 


Will write for any person in Baltimore, 
or the United States, on any subject con- 
nected with literature. Lectures and ora- 
tions, on any subject, from $5 to $10, 


| according to length ; sentimental letters, 


#3, inscriptions for tombs, from $3 to 
$5; medical theses, $20; pieces for 
declamation, $3; sentimental tales, from 
$5 to $10; essays, $3 to $5; ad 
dresses on presenting presents, $5; ad- 
vertisements, from $1 to $5; songs, 
sentimental, patriotic, or comic, $3; 
acrostics, $1; poetic addresses to ladies, 
and puetry for albums, &c. &e. 5 eents 
per line. Distant correspondents can ad- 
dress me at the Washington University, 
Baltimore, (pest paid and payment in ad- 
vance.) Citizens ean call at the Univer 
sity, or address me through the post 
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office, (post paid and enclosing remunera- 
tion.) Confidential in all cases. 


Mitrorp Barp. 
Washington University, Baltimore. 


I> Editors friendly to me, will please 
give one or two insertions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
O, July 12th, 1846. 
Messrs. Eprrors: When in Cincinnati 
a short time since, on my way to the 
South, I purchased three copies of Mr. 
Brisbane's Book, and two of Mr. God- 
win’s. I gave one of the former to a Mr. 
R. of New-Orleans, who promised to send 
a subscription for the Harbinger. I also 





gave one copy of Mr Godwin’s book to a 
gentleman in Louisville, Ky., who prom- 
ised me to read it and if he liked it or not, 
to hand it to others to read, —I used all 
the means in my power to spread the duc- 
trines of Association, while on my tour. 
To many the idea was new and difficult 
of comprehension. They invariably con- 
founded it with Shakerism, Rappism, 
&c. It is truly astonishing that the hu- 
man family, particularly the operatives, 
should be so hard to convince of their own 
interest. We see men uniting in associa- 
tions for almost every thing, short of their 
genuine interest, that of protecting them- 
selves in their right to labor, with the 
right to a fair remuneration for that labor. 
It is not difficult to point ont the evils un- 
der which society now is laboring, but the 
difficulty seems more in convincing per- 
sons of the practicability of Association, 
or the best way to remedy those evils. 

I design to try to get the friends of As- 
sociation in this vicinity together; we must 
hold meetings, and try to do something 
that will ultimately tell. Our country is 
new, and the inhabitants are not so far 
removed from each other as they are in 
places more densely populated. This 
makes it more difficult to convince them 
of the necessity of reform. I design to 
visit Trumbull Phalanx this fall. I have 
some serious thoughts of joining them 
if I can get my children to do the same; I 
should consider it of but little use for me 
to join, and leave my children out, who 
now have families; as one great in- 
ducement to join would be the schooling 
of my grand-children. 1 shall also visit 
the western parts of this state in a few 
weeks, and try to obtain more subscribers 
tothe Harbinger. You may rest assured, 
that I shall do all in my power that is rea- 
sonable for an old man to do, to forward 
the cause of suffering Humanity. I have 
no idea of living to see a perfect Associa- 
tion, although it is my decided opinion 
that that will be the next phase that Hu- 
manity must assume. A change, and 
that shortly, must take place ; Humanity, 
especially in Europe, cannot remain long 
in its present situation. 
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| Tne Morat Law. The law of uni- 


| 

| 

. | 

versal brotherhood, the essence of unper- | 


verted Christianity, is impracticable under | 


the present system —if system that can 
be called which is a mere chaos of con- 


flicting interests; born of chance and of | 


selfish instinct, over the surface of which | 
the spirit of reason, directing and arrang- 
ing each part for the production of the 
greatest happiness, has never moved. 
That society should be founded upon laws 
by which a// might live together in the | 
most happy manner possible, has yet to 
be acknowledged. The present constitu- 
tion of society, on the other hand, has 
been left to form itself; part has been 
added to part, as time and circumstances, 
the increase of mankind, and the forma- 
tion of section after section, have called 
for it—each portion fashioned after the 
individual interests of class, without any 
reference to the good of the whole. It 
has been said, and truly, that *‘ our laws 
and institutions are not the product of 
wisdom and virtee, but of modern cor- 
ruption grafted upon ancient barbarism.”’ 
Thus it is we find ‘‘ all mankind heaped 
and huddled together, with nothing but a 
little carpentry or masonry between them ; 
crammed in like salt fish in their barrel ; 
or weltering (shall I say’) like an Egyp- 
tian pitcher of tamed vipers, each striving 
to get its head above the rest.""— Bray. 


‘© OrGanizaTion OF Lazor,’’ No. IV., 
will appear next week. 


The rabble, as the common people are 
contemptuously called, individually en- 
franchised, have generally been the pro- 
perty of those who regulate the relations 
between the members of society, the ope- 
rations of industry, the conditions of labor, 
its price, and the division of its fruits. 
What it has pleased them to ordain, they 
have named law; and the laws have been 
for the most part only measures of pri- 
vate interest, means of augmenting and 
perpetuating the domination of the few 
over the many.—La Mennais. 





GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
HOUSE. 
63 Barctay Street, New York. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- 
ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. At one.end of 
the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. | 
The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
ing. 

Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those who 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
cohol and Tobacco. 

[Fr FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
small expense 

Terms One Dollar per dav. Permanent board- 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


‘ 


A. L. SMITH. | 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
The Directors of the School connected 


with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 


/ment, and are now prepared te receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 


‘land, with particular attention to the modern 


European languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tionof Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwieur, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Four Dotvars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches, 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 





WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 

Leaves Brook Farm at7 1-2 a. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
10 1-2 a.m.,and5p.m. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
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THE HARBINGER > 


Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHAaLanx, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGEss, STRINGER & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, ReppinG & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies tor Fifteen Dollars. 


{(> Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 





sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 


diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firrreen Doivars, will be 
gupplied with Ten Copies. 

COMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the ‘* Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

(IL? Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
and periodical agents throughout the U.States. 
Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
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30 Ann Sr., New York. 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincrynati, 
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